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THe ROMANCE OF THE MACKINAC COUNTRY 
By M. M. Quairse 


(Secretary-Editor Burton Historical Collections, and 
Editor Mississippi Valley Historical Review.) 


DETROIT 


OMANCE is compounded of two elements, natural 
R beauty and human associations. The moon which 
sheds its light upon a desert isle is not romantic, however 
beautiful the scene may be. Place a man and a maid on the 
island, however, and all the elements of romance are present. 
I am to speak to you of the romance of the Mackinac country, 
and I shall devote my time wholly to the story of its human 
associations; for to those who have ever seen it, there is no 
need to dwell on the natural beauty of the place. In all the 
world there is no lovelier Spot than this, a fact attested by 
unnumbered travelers over a century and more of time. Al- 
though it is commonly believed that only civilized men are 
fitted to appreciate the beauties of the natural world, even the 
primitive savage seems to have recognized the loveliness of this 
place; and his sense of wonderment and appreciation found 
expression in the name which to this day it bears. ‘“Michili- 
mackinac” it was called by the Chippewa, meaning The Great 
Turtle. When we learn that the Great Turtle was the chief 
among all the guardian spirits of the tribe, whose advice and 
protection were solemnly invoked whenever a situation was 


sot at a meeting of the State Historical Society, Mackinac Island, July 
, 1927. 
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confronted calling for more than human discretion and wis- 
dom to meet, we begin to perceive something of the significance 
they attached to the place. 

But scenery and climate, however desirable in themselves, 
do not suffice for the sustenance of men, and the story of 
Mackinac both in the period of her past glory and her present 
decline can be understood only in the light of certain economic 
factors which govern the activities of mankind. The present 
is the age of machinery, and so rapidly in recent years are 
the conditions of existence changing that it is difficult for 
us really to comprehend the sweeping extent of the break we 
have made with the past. Until approximately a century ago 
no progress had been made in the realms of transportation 
and communication for more than 2,000 years. Indeed, there 
had been actual retrogression, for the couriers of imperial 
Rome traveled 200 miles a day along her magnificent high- 
ways, and nowhere in all the world could this feat be paral- 
leled a century age. As late as 1893, we are told, the number 
of sailing vessels which plied the seas exceeded those propelled 
by steam. With the history of methods of transportation the 
story of Mackinac is inextricably interwoven. 

Before the age of steam, men traveled, whenever possible, 
by water. Particularly was this the case in a new country 
or in a wilderness, where with passable highways by land 
non-existent, men traveled in boats or, commonly, not at all. 
With this fact in mind, unroll the map of the continent and 
you will have spread out before you, as on the silver screen, the 
reasons for Mackinac’s ancient greatness. Practically the 
entire eastern half of the continent was one vast forest, pene- 
trated only by the water courses and the tortuous Indian 
trails. Even the Indian took to the water whenever it was 
possible to do so, and for his conveyance he fashioned the 
birch bark canoe, an instrument as graceful and as well 
adapted to serve the purpose for which it was devised as any 
the brain of man has ever conceived. In it he could travel with 
ease and comparative speed wherever water ran; and when 
this element failed, a canoe which would contain half a dozen 
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men could readily be carried by two across a portage of many 
miles. The two great river systems of the eastern half of the 
continent are the St. Lawrence (to which the Great Lakes 
belong) and the Mississippi. Their headwaters at many 
points came close together, and by carrying canoe and bag- 
gage across the intervening land, one could journey from one 
to the other, and thus a canoe might pass from Quebec to New 
Orleans, or to the utmost reaches of the Missouri. With equal 
facility it might gain the upper waters of the northward- 
flowing streams of Canada and terminate its journey in Hud- 
son Bay or in the Arctic Ocean. To Mackinac, as to ancient 
Rome, all roads led, and in the period of water-borne trade 
and travel this spot was the natural commercial center which, 
with another system of transportation, Chicago has since be- 
come. 

The outstanding romance of the Mackinac country is the 
romance of the fur trade. It was the French who, by reason 
of their early settlement on the lower St. Lawrence, first made 
their way into this interior region. Why did they come? 
Obviously, in search of that by which they might profit. But 
what of profit could the American wilderness offer to the 
civilized men of Europe? Chiefly one thing, and one thing 
only. The wilderness abounded in wild animals. Their skins, 
when properly prepared were a prized article of adornment to 
the great ladies of Paris, London, Vienna, and Shanghai. That 
which great ladies prize, lesser ladies also covet. The wilder- 
ness produced furs, and for furs the European ladies, great and 
small, would spend their husbands’ money freely. For furs, 
therefore, white men penetrated the wilderness, and in their 
pursuit a world wide trade was developed, wars were fought, 
babies scalped, and monarchies overturned. Our time will per- 
mit of but a few random suggestions concerning the many 
ramifications of this commerce. Let it be remembered, as we 
proceed, that upon it depended the greatness and the very 
life of ancient Mackinac. 

Upon the astonished gaze of the primitive red man, living in 
his stone age culture, suddenly burst the denizens from an- 
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other world, bringing in their train a wealth of objects of 
whose existence he had never even dreamed. But he quickly 
discovered their utility, and most of all the utility of imple- 
ments of iron. Hitherto he had hunted merely to supply his 
own demands for food and clothing. Now he became a hunter 
by profession, exchanging his skins for all the varied objects of 
white manufacture essential to his existence. At one bound 
the red man passed from the stone to the iron age of culture, 
from deepest poverty to relative affluence. The change, like 
all sweeping human revolutions, entailed upon him both good 
and evil consequences. But it should never be forgotten that 
if the white men brought firewater, avarice and other evils 
into the American wilderness, they brought also to the red 
man the gift of iron. “Thou art one of the chief spirits”, said 
a spokesman of the Wisconsin Potawatomi to the explorer Per- 
rot, “since thou useth iron; it is for thee to rule and protect 
all men. Praised be the Sun, which has instructed thee and 
sent thee to our country.” ; 

The men who engaged in the fur trade came into intimate 
contact with the natives. Adventurous seekers of fortune, in 
a wilderness where law and the customary restraints of civili- 
zation were absent, and surrounded by an inferior race, it was 
inevitable that their conduct toward the natives should 
frequently be outrageous, and inevitable, also, that the latter 
should from time to time endeavor to right the balance by 
smiting in blind wrath their oppressors. Our earliest picture 
of the fur trade antedates by centuries the coming of Colum- 
bus. In the Saga of Eric the Red we are told how Karlsefni, 
having wintered in Wineland or Vinland—i.e., on the Amer- 
ican coast—perceived one morning a fleet of canoes approach- 
ing, “so numerous that it looked as if coals had been scattered 
broadcast out before the bay; and on every boat staves were 
waved. Thereupon Karisefni and his people displayed their 
shields, and when they came together they began to barter 
with each other. Especially did the strangers wish to buy 
red cloth, for which they offered’ in exchange peltries and 
quite gray skins. They alsu desired to buy swords and spears, 
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but Karlsefni and Snorri forbade this. In exchange for per- 
fect unsullied skins, the Skrellings [i. e., the natives] would 
take red stuff a span in length, which they would bind around 
their heads. So their trade went on for a time, until Karlsefni 
and his people began to grow short of cloth, when they divided 
it into such narrow pieces that it was not more than a finger’s 
breadth wide, but the Skrellings still continued to give as 
much for this as before, or more.” After this recital it is not 
strange to read that the next time the natives appeared, they 
came as a war party, and having defeated the Norsemen in 
battle, the latter abandoned the country. 

The influence of the fur trade upon the historical develop- 
ment of the North American continent has all too commonly 
been minimized or ignored by students of the subject. Com- 
mercial rivalry was the cause of the long series of wars be- 
tween France and England which mark our colonial period; 
and the complete triumph of England in the last of these wars 
cleared the way for the birth of the two foremost democracies 
of the western world—Canada and the United States. Into 
the broader aspects of these momentous developments we have 
. here no time to enter, but we may pause a moment to show 
concretely the part old Mackinac played in them. In every 
major war which white men have waged in North America, 
the Indians have been summoned to battle on one side or both, 
and throughout the colonial period the attitude of the red men 
frequently proved important in deciding the fate of cam- 
paigns. Since until the English conquest of Canada in 1760 
the French controlled this region, in all the colonial wars the 
Indians of the Northwest were enrolled as allies of France. 
In all of them the savages of the Great Lakes region were re- 
peatedly summoned to the support of their great father in 
campaigns along the frontiers of New York and New England, 
and since they journeyed eastward by water, Mackinac was 
either a local rallying ground or a point of visitation en route. 
The letterbook of John Askin for the summer of 1778, now 
preserved in the Burton Historical Collection, makes frequent 
mention of such war parties. On June 4 he reports that one 
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party of 100 warriors has set off for Montreal, and a much 
larger one is preparing to start. The same day Askin wrote 
to James Sterling of Detroit saying, among other things, that 
the Indians who were going to war “are now dancing at my 
door.” About the same time he reports the arrival of 200 
warriors from Green Bay, led by Charles Langlade, concern- 
ing whom we shall have more to say presently. How slowly 
authentic news from the eastern theater of warfare penetrated 
to this remote region appears from a letter of June 4, 1778, 
to Justice Dejean at Detroit, conveying the report that Gen- 
eral Clinton has defeated General Gates near Albany and 
killed him and 7,000 of his men. This report has reference, of 
course, to Burgoyne’s invasion of 1777; it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that Clinton had remained safe in New York, 
while instead of Gates and 7,000 Americans being slain, Bur- 
goyne and about as many British troops had been captured. 
And all this had transpired more than half a year before As- 
kin’s report of the great victory supposed to have been won. 

The ancient fortress which from the crest of the bluff above 
us looks grimly out across the Strait supplies a forcible me- 
morial to the fact that old Mackinac was a center of military 
power. For decades before the building of the present fortifica- 
tion on the island the Strait was guarded by a mainland fort 
just outside present-day Mackinaw City. This was the scene 
of the massacre of 1763, so vividly described by Alexander 
Henry, who had the misfortune to be an eye-witness of the 
tragic event. Here the British garrison continued to reside 
until the year 1780, when Governor Sinclair, moved by fear of 
an impending attack by George Rogers Clark of Kentucky, 
removed his force to the island and began the erection of the 
present fortification. Since the British possessed the only 
shipping on the upper lakes, the island fortress was immune 
from hostile attack. 

Here I may be permitted to digress for a moment to draw 
a connection between Mackinac and the city of Detroit. The 
same fear of Clark which caused Sinclair to remove his garri- 
son to the island led to the erection of the new Fort Lernoult 
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at Detroit. The old fortification established by Cadillac hugged 
the river front, and half a mile in its rear stood a considerable 
elevation, in possession of which Clark would hold the garrison 
at his mercy. Since they had here no island to occupy, the 
British authorities determined to forestall such an eventuality 
. by themselves fortifying the hill. The fort they hastily erected 
continued to be garrisoned for half a century thereafter. Al1- 
though it has long since vanished from earth, its memory is 
preserved in the name of modern Fort Street, the financial 
center of Detroit. 

Both at Detroit and at Mackinac the British fears proved 
needless, for Clark never succeeded in getting within several 
hundred miles of either place. Yet he stamped his influence 
deeply upon both, as I have shown, and it is properly a part 
of the story of Mackinac to show the impress made upon her 
by the immortal youth to whose memory a great memorial is 
shortly to be erected at Vincennes. 

The thrilling experiences of Alexander Henry at Mackinac 
in the Pontiac War of 1763 are matters of common knowledge 
by reason of the incorporation of his narrative in the magic 
pages of Parkman. But the no less thrilling story of Charles 
Langlade, who was Mackinac born and bred, is almost 
wholly unknown. Because it illustrates so well the wild, ad- 
venturous life which for generations centered here, I will en- 
deavor briefly to recount it. 

The father of Langlade was Augustin de Langlade, member 
of a prominent family of Three Rivers in Lower Canada, who 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century came west to 
Mackinac to devote his life to the prosecution of the fur trade. 
Here he married an Ottawa woman, the sister of Chief Nisso- 
waquet (called by the French La Forche). Their son, Charles, 
born here in May, 1729, thus united in his parentage all the 
aristocracy of the time—on his mother’s side the nephew of a 
powerful chief, on his father’s the son of an influential trader. 
The child was bred to war as the sparks fly upward. At the 
early age of ten years, due to some superstitious idea of the 
savages that his presence would prove propitious, he was 
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taken by them on a campaign against the distant Chickasaw 
of the lower Mississippi. A youth who thus possessed the con- 
fidence of the savages could not fail to be useful to the French, 
and Langlade may fairly be said to have been destined to the 
career which during most of his active life he followed, of 
partisan leader of the Northwestern savages in the service, . 
first of New France against the English, and after the British 
conquest of Canada in that of the English against the Amer- 
ican colonists. He is said to have shared in no less than 99 
skirmishes and battles, and in his declining years was wont to 
lament that he had not made it 100. Moreover, the brilliancy 
of his service was no less notable than its duration. A half- 
breed leader of despised irregulars, there was little likelihood 
of the French authorities magnifying his exploits. On the 
contrary, they have gone for the most part unrecorded, and 
are now covered with the mantle of oblivion. Even of those 
exploits that are known, we have time to take note of but one 
or two. In the year 1752 it fell to the lot of the young Macki- 
nac half-breed, then a youth of but twenty-three, to strike what 
may fairly be called the opening blow in the terrible Seven 
Years’ War, which like another World War of more recent 
memory was to make the entire earth resound with deeds of 
blood and horror. That struggle was precipitated, as I need 
hardly remind you, by the clash of the French and English 
for the control of the Ohio Valley, and campaigns were waged 
and armies destroyed before the two governments took the 
trouble formally to declare the existence of a state of war. In 
the summer of 1752 Langlade, acting at the behest of French 
officials, set out to destroy the British trading establishment 
of Pickawillany in what is now the western part of Ohio. His 
tawny followers paddled their bark canoes down the Lake 
Huron shore, through St. Clair River and Lake St. Clair, and 
past the stockaded town of Detroit until they came at length 
to the western end of Lake Erie. Ascending the Maumee and 
the Glaize they crossed the portage to the Great Miami and on 
a morning in June fell upon Pickawillany, whose defenders, 
ignorant of impending danger, were mostly absent on their 
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spring hunt. Of the fifty English traders who, according to 
French reports, resorted here, only eight were in the town. The 
squaws at work in their fields fled in wildest terror to the 
stockade, where the traders and the few warriors, led by Old 
Britain, their chief, made such resistance.as was possible. In 
a little while all was over; one trader and fourteen warriors 
were slain, the town became a heap of ruins, and Old Britain 
was boiled and eaten as a mark of savage triumph. As modern 
warfare goes it was a small affair, but it effectually served 
its purpose of advertising to all the world that the Ohio Valley 
was no safe place either for English traders or for their savage 
friends. 

Three years later General Edward Braddock led a splendid 
British army into this same valley to make good the claim to 
possession which Langlade and his followers had challenged at 
Pickawillany. In the outskirts of modern Pittsburgh the Brit- 
ish met their doom in a carnage which has been immortalized 
by the pens of Parkman and of Thackeray. Although the evi- 
dence is conflicting, there is considerable reason for believing 
that still-youthful Charles Langlade was the man who plotted 
and accomplished Braddock’s overthrow. Whether he planned 
it or no, there is no room to doubt that he and his western war- 
riors bore an active part in the overthrow. In the Wisconsin 
Historical Museum at Madison is a fine oil painting depicting 
Braddock’s defeat. In the foreground Langlade is seen urging 
his warriors to the onset, while in the center of the picture 
the young Virginian, George Washington, mounted on his 
rearing charger, vainly seeks to rally the British. It is but 
an artist’s conception of the scene, of course, but it harmonizes 
with the historical records of the battle. In the Museum, 
also, Langlade’s fine pair of pistols is preserved, one of them 
being presumably the same weapon he is seen to be brandish- 
ing in the painting. 

Campaign succeeded campaign and in 1759 Langlade found 
opportunity to pit his cunning against a far greater opponent 
than Braddock. Most of you are familiar, at least in a general 
way, with the story of Wolfe’s capture of Quebec, to whose 
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defense the warriors of the Northwest had been summoned. 
During the weary weeks of fencing while Wolfe was vainly 
seeking to come to grips with his adversary he perpetrated a 
mistake which Langlade was quick to detect. Two brigades 
of soldiers, numbering some 3,000 men, were landed below the 
Montmorenci, separated by the St. Lawrence from the re- 
mainder of the army. While they were in this exposed posi- 
tion Langlade forded the Montmorenci with his warriors and 
perceiving the opportunity presented to cut off and destroy the 
detachment, held his followers in concealment while he sent 
back vain appeals to the French officers to come to his as- 
sistance. But the hours passed with no response, until the 
Indians, impatient over further delay, attacked the British 
independently, and although beaten off, inflicted considerable 
loss upon them. It was nothing, however, to the blow that 
might have been dealt if the French had improved the oppor- 
tunity Langlade was keen enough to discover. On such mis- 
haps depends, ofttimes, the course of human history. A few 
weeks later the British discovered a pathway up the side of 
the cliff, Wolfe and Montcalm won a common immortality, 
New France became a memory, and Langlade withdrew once 
more to the obscurity of his western wilderness. He accepted 
the verdict of defeat which the war imposed upon the French 
and in after years served the British as zealously as hitherto 
he had fought them. Removing to Green Bay at the close of 
the war, he is sometimes called the first settler of Wisconsin. 
A Wisconsin county preserves his name, while the business 
section of the city of Green Bay conceals his restless ashes. 
Peace has her victories no less renowned than those of war, 
and of these ancient Mackinac has witnessed her share. Com- 
merce is the very lifeblood of society, and for almost 200 years 
Mackinac was a great commercial center. Underlying the 
prosecution of the fur trade, whose more obvious aspects have 
been charmingly described by such writers as the late Dr. 
Thwaites, lay a great commercial system which was dominated 
by men as shrewd and enterprising as the world has ever 
seen. Mackinac was for long a principal outpost of the North . 
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West Company of Montreal—-the “Great Company” as it was 
more familiarly called. Its activities extended over more than 
a thousand leagues of wilderness; but this statement sug- 
gests barely half the story. The goods wherewith it wheedled 
the furs from the red man were all procured in England, and 
their manufacture constituted an important factor in the in- 
dustrial life of that nation. Its markets were London, Paris, 
Hamburg, Vienna, and other points still more distant. Its 
capital (an extensive system of credits prevailed in the fur 
trade) was chiefly supplied by the London bankers. Its lead- 
ers were close observers of affairs of state, both in Europe and 
America, for a declaration of war on the Continent, the out- 
break of revolution in France, or the development of a new 
governmental policy at Washington found prompt reflection 
in the prices of furs in London and Montreal, at Mackinac 
and Grand Portage. The correspondence of men like Isaac 
Todd and James McGill of Montreal (both had traded 
at Mackinac in earlier years) abounds in discussions of these 
world-wide conditions. William Robertson, who made a for- 
tune in the fur trade at Detroit toward the close of the 
eighteenth century was on familiar terms with such men as 
William Pitt, and his letters to his Canadian associates dur- 
ing his sojourns in England (some of them are now preserved 
in the Burton Historical Collection) disclose as keen a vision 
of European affairs as if written by the ambassador of a great 
government. 

In time the American Fur Company succeeded to the do- 
main of the “Great Company” of Montreal. Its guiding genius 
was the son of a German butcher, who about the time of the 
American Revolution made his way to London and there 
found employment in a music store. In 1783 young Astor 
(for such was the name of the youth) set sail for America 
with a small stock of musical instruments which he expected 
to retail. On shipboard he encountered a man who told him 
tales of the great profits made in the fur trade. Here, my 
countrymen, was romance in its truest sense. Here was to be 
exemplified the exclamation of Emerson, “America—America 
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is another word for Opportunity!” In the head of the youth 
who had served his apprenticeship to the butcher trade re- 
sided the business genius of a Morgan or a Rockefeller. Al- 
though Astor knew nothing of the fur trade, he promptly de- 
termined that he would reap his share of its profits, and he 
began his New World career as an apprentice in the new 
calling. A quarter of a century later he was dominating the 
commerce of half a continent, and laying the foundations of 
empire on the North Pacific coast. Today his descendants 
ornament the social circles of London, Newport, and New 
York, and the name of Astor is one to conjure with in the 
two chief cities of the world. Before a Mackinac audience it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the prominent réle of this 
place in the upbuilding of the Astor fortune. Here was the 
western headquarters of the American Fur Company, and men 
like Robert Stuart and Ramsey Crooks, who trod for many 
years the streets of old Mackinac, were numbered among 
Astor’s chief lieutenants in the famous Astorian enterprise. 
From scenes of commercial activity and conquest, let us 
turn to one of another sort. On a day in June, 1822, in the 
old fur company warehouse a shotgun was accidentally dis- 
charged, and its contents found their way, at bare arm’s 
length, into the stomach of Alexis St. Martin, a young Cana- 
dian voyageur. To discover romance in this gory event would 
seem to be a large order, yet I think it can be done. The 
supposedly dying man was placed on an improvised cot and 
the garrison surgeon was summoned from his home on the 
bluff to attend him. Again, as in the case of the German 
butcher boy, opportunity had come to a man who was prepared 
to profit by it. The name of Beaumont looms large in the 
annals of Norman England. One member of the-line stood 
high in the Conqueror’s favor and by the latter’s son, William 
Rufus, was created Earl of Warwick. Centuries later the 
family line found footing in the New England across the sea, 
and here in 1785 William Beaumont, third of the name in 
America, was born. He became a physician, served as sur- 
geon’s mate in the War of 1812, and in May, 1820, came west 
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to Mackinac as garrison surgeon. Thereafter, for many years, 
he resided at Mackinac, Green Bay, and other military centers. 
His later years were spent in private practice at St. Louis. 
He was a man of great capacity and force of character, who 
achieved wealth by reason of business acumen and medical 
fame by a devotion to scientific investigation which has 
rarely if ever been excelled. 

It was. difficult to kill a Canadian voyageur, else all would 
have perished from the hardships of their routine existence. 
To the surprise, no less of Dr. Beaumont than of everyone else, 
St. Martin survived his horrible wound. In healing, however, 
it left an open entrance to the stomach, through which one 
might observe the actual digestive processes. Dr. Beaumont 
was quick to perceive the opportunity for scientific investi 
gation which this unique human laboratory afforded. From . 
the dawn of civilization until the month of June, 1822, no 
appreciable progress had been made in the study of the pro- 
cesses of the human stomach. Under great difficulties and 
over a period of many years Dr. Beaumont pursued his studies; 
the results, when published, proved a revelation to the medi- 
cal world. I have been told on authority I am disposed to 
credit that the great Sir William Osler was wont to rank 
Dr. Beaumont’s work alongside Harvey’s discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, as one of the two foremost medical 
achievements of modern times. 

But the story of Beaumont’s work has its humorous, as 
well as its serious side. St. Martin was a free and healthy 
human being, and the workings of his stomach could be studied 
only with his consent. A typical Canadian voyageur, as 
full of superstition as he was devoid of scientific zeal, the 
Doctor’s probings into the secrets of his interior anatomy 
proved exceedingly boresome. Moreover, he was made the 
butt of the jeers of all his associates, who rallied him endlessly 
upon thé “window” in his stomach. Although he owed his 
life to the Doctor, the strain upon his sense of gratitude proved 
too great to endure. In the spring of 1825 Beaumont was 
ordered to Fort Niagara; although St. Martin accompanied 
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him thither, he soon profited by his proximity to Canada to 
take “French leave” of his benefactor. Thereafter for several 
years all Beaumont’s efforts to find him proved vain. Mean- 
while Beaumont had been transferred to Green Bay, where 
late in 1827 he learned of the whereabouts of his vagrant 
laboratory. Two years more elapsed, however, before St. 
Martin could be persuaded to come to him. Late in 1829 
(Beaumont was now stationed at Prairie du Chien) the long- 
interrupted investigations were resumed. Only by paying St. 
Martin a far higher wage than he could possibly earn as a 
voyageur, could he be held to his distasteful occupation. In 
October, 1832, articles of agreement were entered upon be- 
tween the two for an employment unique in human history. 
In staid legal verbiage they recited that “the said Alexis does 
for the term of one year covenant to diligently faithfully 
and to the utmost of his skill power and knowledge perform 
such service ...as the said William shall from time to time 
order ... and likewise be just and true and faithful to the 
said William in all things and in all respects.” Reduced 
to everyday English, Alexis undertook to eat when and what 
William might direct, and to permit William to observe the 
interior of his stomach at such times and by such methods 
as he should deem desirable. The scientific zeal which spurred 
the surgeon to his task was a thing incomprehensible to St. 
Martin. Under all the circumstances I find it difficult to 
blame him for demanding a high wage for his peculiar service, 
or even for running away from it altogether. 

Limitations of time compel the omission of many things 
which one would like to dwell upon. Mackinac had its own 
Aaron Burr conspiracy, a century and three-quarters ago. Its 
principal actor, Major Robert Rogers, was a character at least 
as interesting as his successor who gambled for empire in the 
Southwest a generation later; the stakes he played for were 
quite as great and the outcome the same—prosecution for 
treason which failed for want of evidence, followed by long 
years of ignominy and want—while the precise historical 
facts involved in each affair remain today alike obscure. At 
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a later date Mackinac played a prominent part in the strange 
and moving annals of the Mormon kingdom of St. James. The 
little town of St. James on Big Beaver Island still preserves 
the name of the royal founder of the kingdom, who proclaimed 
himself as vice-gerent of God on Earth, aspired to dominion 
over all the world, conducted for half a dozen years the only 
kingdom democratic America has ever known, and dying amid 
the wreckage of his realm, attributed his downfall primarily 
to the men of this place. To tell the story of the kingdom of 
St. James would alone require more time than the period at 
my disposal; a narrative as strange as any in history or fiction, 
it can only be mentioned by way of passing allusion. 

I have spoken of the present decay of Mackinac, which 
ought to convince you either that I am very brave or very 
foolish. I wish to explain that I use the term merely in a 
relative sense. People come here in far larger numbers every 
summer than ever in the olden days, but they come merely for 
recreation, and although Mackinac is the oldest center of 
civilization west of the Alleghany Mountains, its permanent 
population is still confined to the dimensions of an ordinary 
village. Over 200 years ago it was Detroit’s most serious rival 
for the dominance of the western country, and a century later 
still it was deemed, in comparison with Chicago, a center of 
metropolitan dimensions. How greatly these conditions have 
become altered I need not pause to state. The same geo- 
graphical factors which conferred commercial greatness upon 
Mackinac in the wilderness period, under a different set of 
economic conditions and with a different system of trans- 
portation spelled her doom. But the human associations re- 
main, a permanent possession which can never be shorn away. 
However poor in commerce, from the point of view of human 
associations, in which romance chiefly consists, Mackinac is 
immensely wealthy. 





FRONTIER LIFE tN LAKE SUPERIOR REGION 
(1864 to 1873) 


By Wiwuram H. Srre.e 


HE Upper Peninsula of Michigan was in 1864, what it 
fi still is, a vast forest region, heavily covered with timber, 
so thickly that it is possible to see but a short distance away, 
because of the heavy growth of woods. 

By climbing to the top of a bare hill, or by looking down 
the valley of a water course, one may get an extended view; 
but it is a common thing to march for days without seeing 
ahead more than a few hundred feet. 

The silence of the forest is impressive; few birds are there, 
the stealthy step of wild animals are rarely heard; and the 
listening ear catches the sound only of the white grubs, or 
borers, which gnaw incessantly in the wood of dead pines or 
balsams. 

The air is clear and dry. Winter sets in about November 
10 and snow remains upon the ground unmelted until the fol- 
lowing April. The ground is usually blanketed with snow be- 
fore freezing. It is never “too cold to snow” there. During 
December, January and February there is rarely a day when 
snow does not fall at some time during the day—not the damp 
snow with which people are familiar in New York, but dry 
feathery snow which is as common at 25° below zero as at 
higher temperatures. 

When the snow melts the warmth of the ground causes it 
to melt at the bottom first; and when the April suns shine 
warm on the surface the top of the drifts fall in, the snow be- 
neath having been honey-combed by heat from below. 


Wm. H. Steele, who writes so entertainingly of some of his early experiences 
in the Lake Superior Country, in and around the region of Marquette, Michigan, 
was a son of John Frederic Steele of Albany, N. Y., and was born in that old 
Capital City, in 1847. He died in New York City in 1919. During the latter 
part of the War of the Rebellion, he felt the patriotic urge of the call for 
volunteers, and though too young to be accepted, had an ‘examination,’ re- 
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Ice upon Lake Superior forms along the shores, and as far 
out as the eye can see; but the lake does not often freeze fifty 
miles from the land. 

The Lake is ice bound until about the first of May. The 
season of navigation is then open until about the first of De- 
cember. 

The water of the Lake is wonderfully clear. It is possible 
to see fish swimming near the bottom at a depth of forty 
feet. Storms cause such waves and breakers as we see on 
our own sea shore, grand in their irrestible force. I have 
known sea captains accustomed to voyages to the Orient with- 
out nausea, acknowledge being sea sick in the heavy seas of 
the Lakes in a “norther.” 

The shores of Lake Superior are rocky, the surface smooth- 
ly polished on the northern sides by the grinding of glacial 
action; while on the southern sides of the ridges and moun- 
tains are the debris, deposited by the glaciers; broken masses 
of rock of every conceivable shape piled upon one another. 

The eastern part of the Upper Peninsula from Marquette 
Bay to the Sault Ste. Marie River is low, sandy land covered 
with pine, balsam, and cedar, stretching for a hundred and 
fifty miles to the river and the Straits of Mackinac. 


sulting in the advice to “go West” and live in the open, that he might be- 
come more rugged. This advice resulted in his joining an engineering party 
about starting for the laying out of the first railroad running back to the iron 
mines, from the town of Marquette situated on Lake Superior, and connecting 
that shipping port with the wonderful discoveries of iron ore, which were 
then attracting a deal of attention. The possibilities, and the future of this 
region so appealed to him, that in 1865, the balance of the family sold their 
possessions in New England and joined the young surveyor, casting also their 
lot in this comparatively new and unknown part of our great country. Later 
Mr. Steele became interested in the lumber business, and with a partner, built 
a saw-mill, taking their logs from the virgin forest, and shipping finished 
lumber to market. This brought him many interesting experiences, as well 
as a successful business enterprise. Later, and after his marriage to Luluia, 
the only daughter of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the Vermont poet, they removed 
to Appleton, Wisconsin, where was born a second son, Joseph D. Steele. Still 
later, Mr. Steele was called to New York City, to act as the local manager 
of the Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., where he had an active part and 
successful career, and where he was suddenly called by death. He was a man of 
the highest character, universally loved for his sterling worth and abilities, 
and one whose name is revered by all who came in contact with him, in busi- 
ness, or in social life.-—Frederick Morgan Steele. 
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From the south shore of Lake Superior the land rises to a 
range of low mountains, about a thousand feet high, then 
slopes to the south and east to the Menominee River which 
divides the Upper Peninsula from Wisconsin, and to the 
waters of Lake Michigan still farther east. 

At the time of which I write this was covered by unbroken 
forest, sugar maple and birch on the ridges; white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, cedar and balsam on the lower lands, dense woods, no 
roads, few trails, forest primeval. 

The air is dry, the winters very cold, the thermometer down 
to 45° below zero, at the coldest; the springs late, after the 
deep snow; the soil fertile, but the season of growth short, 
and the frosts too late, and too early, to allow cultivation 
of any crops but grass, oats, and the very hardiest vegetables. 
I have known potatoes to be frozen. dead in July. 

Along the lake shore huckleberries grow in great profusion, 
blue and black varieties as large as frost grapes, on low bushes, 
so plentiful that it is possible to rake them off onto a cloth. 
I have known six thousand bushels to be shipped by steamer 
from Marquette alone, in one season. 

Deer were common in the forests, they still are. There are 
no moose; the panther is extinct; very rarely a caribou is 
seen. Beaver were common in the sixties,—I will mention 
them later. Marten, fisher, fox and muskrat fur, with beaver 
and otter skins were brought in by trappers and Indians to 
the trading stores in great numbers. 

The streams all contain speckled trout; the inland lakes, 
bass and pickerel in great numbers. 

We enjoy the shad here, but those who have eaten the white 
fish of Lake Superior, taken fresh from the cold waters of the 
Lake, will agree with me that the white fish is superior. It 
seemed years ago that the white fish could never be caught 
in sufficient numbers to reduce the supply, but these very 
valuable fish are diminishing because so many are taken in 
gill nets. The lake trout used to be very abundant. These 
also were taken by the thousand barrels during the summer 
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season. They run from six pounds to forty pounds in weight, 
and are occasionally taken by trolling. 

The flight of pigeons during May was very large, lasting 
for days along the lake shore, the air being filled with the 
flying birds, one flock after another, from sunrise until late in 
the day. Now the pigeon is extinct. 

Pear were quite common, timber wolves uncommon, the 
Northern lynx was sometimes seen in the winter. There were 
few rabbits, but the Northern hares were plenty. There were 
no crows, but the coarse voiced croaking Northern ravens 
were abundant. There were many cross-bills, which were 
very tame; the ruffled grouse of our woods were not as common 
as the spruce partridge, a stupid tame bird, whose flesh tastes 
of the spruce buds which are their food. 

It is hard to give to one who has not seen it an idea of the 
destruction caused by tornadoes which sweep over belts of 
forest land leveling enormous trees, none of which can resist 
their might. Imagine a row of children’s blocks such as we 
used to set up in our childhood days and then start tumbling. 
Then think of trunks of trees all felled and lying pointed in 
one direction for a space ten miles in width and twenty miles 
in length. I have walked on the trunks of these fallen giants 
for a quarter of a mile without touching ground. 

Then think of the difficulty of crossing such a “wind fall”; 
of climbing over trunk after trunk over one and under an- 
other, then imagine the difficulty of doing this with a pack 
on one’s back, weighing from 40 to 60 pounds, on a hot 
August day. 

In these dead trunks the bettle lays its eggs, and these 
develop into the white gnawing grubs which perforate the 
sap wood and even to the hearts of the great trees. 

In 1865 the Sault Ste. Marie Canal locked through a few 
steamers which carried supplies to the copper mines, and re- 
turned with copper and a few cargoes of iron ore from Mar- 
quette brought down in sailing schooners of about 500 tons 
burthen. This Canal has been rebuilt and enlarged until 
now millions of tons of freight, including other millions of 
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tons of iron ore will be brought down through the locks 
in a year. The vast shipments of wheat and flour from 
Duluth are included in this total as well as the supplies 
of coal and merchandise from the ports on the Lower Lakes 
going north and west, to Duluth, Superior City, the Iron 
Region of Marquette County, and the Copper Country. 

They think in New York that a sail vessel carrying 1000 
tons is a very fair sized vessel but the amount of tonnage 
that now goes through would require hundreds of vessels 
carrying thousands of tons each every twenty-four hours. 

The tonnage of the St. Mary’s Canal is several times great- 
er than that of either the Suez Canal or the Panama Canal. 

The Upper Peninsula has seen first the trading posts, the 
Missions of the Jesuit missionaries, the forts which protected 
the trading settlements, then the lumber towns, the mining 
towns, in the copper and iron regions; then the distributing 
cities, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Houghton, and Hancock, 
Ashland, Superior City and Duluth. 

The sailing vessels which were such a beautiful feature of 
the shipping trade have given way to steamers towing their 
great barges, the whale back steamers, and the large passenger 
steamers plying between Buffalo and Duluth. 

The population of these frontier settlements was composed 
of various elements, strong, hardy, adventurous, some of the 
very best, and some of the very worst. 

The saloon, the brothel and the dance hall were there, and 
the enterprising merchants, the Jews, who are the most 
adventurous of the mercantile class; the Cornish and Swedish 
and Irish miners; the Methodist Church with its pioneers, 
found in every new settlement; and the solid God-fearing 
element which started Sabbath Schools, and churches, en- 
couraged schools, introduced lectures, good society, and 
created religious and conservative public sentiment. 

In 1864 the only route for supplies to the Lake Superior 
Country was by sail vessel or steamer through the locks of 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal between May 1 to December 1, 
in each year. 
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No railroads, not even wagon roads had penetrated the 
wooded wilderness. 

At the settlement of Marquette, after the last steamer had 
left to “go below” in November, it was found that a schooner 
loaded with hay and supplies was unable to get through the 
ice, and would be detained until spring. 

There was not hay enough in the settlement to keep the 
oxen and horses through the winter, so a party was formed 
headed by the banker, Peter White, to go in boats to the 
natural meadows: beyond Presque Isle, four miles above the 
settlement, and cut the blue grass into hay and bring it down 
on barges. I have heard Peter White tell how they found 
water on the meadow which interferred with curing the hay, 
and it was thought best to dig a ditch from the meadow to 
drain it into Lake Superior. A boat was despatched to Mar- 
quette with orders to bring all the available shovels as soon 
as possible. Willing hands soon made a ditch 100 feet long 
through the sand to drain the meadow. When the junction 
of the ditch and the shore was reached and the sand dug 
away, the waters of Lake Superior flowed in and flooded the 
meadow. Such are the difficulties of engineering by the eye 
without a leveling instrument. 

On the frontier much of the necessary work of the com- 
munity must be entrusted to untrained hands. Business must 
be slowly organized; railroads, foundries and machine shops 
must be started; systems of accounting and distributing must 
be- planned and executed by untrained minds and hands. 

In the higher life of the community, responsibilities for 
schools, churches and lecture courses must be assumed by 
those best fitted to do the work. The choice must be made 
from a limited number, so burdens must be often thrown on 
young and inexperienced shoulders. Civilization is in the 
making. Every latent power must be brought out and used. 
The boy must take the responsibilities of a man. The man of 
moderate powers must attempt the work of the trained think- 
er, and become a leader. Frontier life becomes a solidifying 
force, every one must do his best. The boy who has been 
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taught by his education to look. down upon a person who can- 
not spell soon finds that a dozen men about him whose spell- 
ing is atrocious possess qualities of skill and usefulness far 
beyond his own powers; that railroad men, miners, axe men 
and wood choppers have true qualities of manliness command- 
ing the utmost respect, even in a greater degree than those 
possessed by those who have had a better education in the 
conventionalities of life. 

It is difficult to explain adequately the sensations of the 
settler who had been shut in from the world from December 
until May when the smoke of the first steamer was seen far 
off on the horizon, before the hull of the steamer could yet be 
seen making its way through the ice. 

Remember that the weekly mails had been brought by tobog- 
gans through the snow for two hundred miles during the 
winter from Green Bay and Fort Howard. No wonder that 
men, women and children gathered on the shores to watch the 
steamer push its way through the ice up to the piers. 
Then the luxury of fresh eggs, fresh meat and vegetables, after 
the salt pork, the salt beef and restricted fare of the winter. 

No one knows the delight of fresh eggs until after such an 

experience. 
' In May 1864 I was a boy between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age, the son of a widow, who had taken her little 
family to Farmington, Conn., to take advantage of cheaper 
living in the country and of the excellent schools there. 

I was ready to enter Yale College the previous September 
but the doctor forbade it, and prescribed outdoor life. 

After a few months spent in surveying in Connecticut, I ob- 
tained a chance to join the surveying party of the Marquette 
and Ontonagon Railroad, to be chain man at the salary of 
$2.50 per day, exactly the same wages that the camp cook was 
to receive. ; 

A slight, fair skinned boy reached Marquette on the steamer 
Meteor which left Buffalo and passed through the Sault Ste. 
Marie locks, not many days after the ice had broken up. 
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I had a letter to the Vice-president of the railroad at Mar- 
quette and reported for duty, while the steamer was unload- 
ing freight at the pier. Three dollars was all that was left in 
my pocket. When the kind faced man told me that the sur- 
veying party would not leave for two or three weeks, I was 
somewhat bewildered but said I would be ready. Inquiry at the 
only hotel in the settlement showed that board was $3.00 per 
day. 

I remember thinking pretty hard while walking back to the 
steamer and realizing that every cent in my scanty store must 
be made to count. Securing a pass over the railroad to 
Ishpeming, from where the surveying party was to start, I 
borrowed a wheel barrow from a kind Irishman and wheeled 
my trunk to the railroad station half a mile away. The road 
was sandy, and the day hot, but twenty-five cents was saved. 
One caboose car built at the local shop was the total passenger 
equipment of the railroad. My trunk was thrown into one 
of the hopper cars used for transporting iron ore, and the 
train of forty ore cars with the caboose started up the moun- 
tain for the terminus of the railway fourteen miles away, and 
900 feet higher than the Lake. 

With mingled feelings I looked at the mining settlement of 
Ishpeming, set in a basin of green amid the surrounding 
hills. There were three frame buildings, one a general store, 
another the house of the superintendent of the Lake Superior 
Iron Mining Company, the third an ugly boarding house, 
destitute of paint. About forty log dwellings sheltered the 
Cornish and Irish miners and their families. The clearing was 
about forty acres in extent. On all sides the dense wilderness. 

Walking to the boarding house I asked the price of board 
and was told $22.00 per month. Telling the proprietor that 
I had three dollars which was paid him, and saying that I 
was to go on the surveying party in three weeks, the man 
agreed to trust me, and gave me a little room 7 x 8’, big 
enough to hold a bed and my trunk. 

I remember the workmen washing in tin wash basins as I 
entered, and stopping a moment to flick a specimen of cimex 
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lectutarius from the coat collar of a friendly Irishman who 
spoke to me. 

The next five days were full of interest in exploring the open 
cut iron mines, from which the specular iron ore was blasted 
and raised by derricks, and loaded on the red dump cars ready 
to be transported to Marquette. The work was crude, the 
drilling all done by hand; power drills had not yet been in- 
vented. Everything about the mines was covered with the red 
dust of the iron which made a red paint after being wet and 
exposed to the air. 

I walked into the surrounding woods, found deer tracks in 
the trail leading to a lake a mile a way, and saw ahead of me 
the first and only gray timber wolf I ever saw in the forest, 
although I often heard the howling of the wolves at night 
afterwards. 

There was a general friendliness of the people at work there, 
to each other and to me, a stranger. 

The Superintendent of the mine met me one morning and 
asked who I was and where I came from. When told that I 
was going with the surveying party to locate the next forty 
miles of railroad line through the wilderness, he looked at my 
slight figure and fair skin and replied, “Humph! Ill give you 
just a week before you are back again.” It was the best 
possible thing he could have said to me. I would have died 
before coming back after that. 

Two or three days later, a broad shouldered giant, the 
Chief Engineer of the railroad arrived, and sent for me. He 
said, “Boy do you know anything about a transit, and transit 
work?” I said, “Yes. I have used one surveying in Con- 
necticut.” He took me inside the boarding house and exam- 
ined me on transit work and topographical notes, then told 
me that the rest of the surveying party would arrive in two 
days, that the transit man had been taken sick and was not 
able to leave the settlements in Wisconsin; that I was to 
take the transit work under his direction, that we should 
march the morning of the second day, and that I should be 
expected to carry my own blanket and baggage and the transit, 
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so that it would be well not to attempt to carry too much. So 
I made up my pack of blankets under the direction of one of 
the French axemen who had come on. This “pack” was 
carried by a tumpline, or packstrap, a broad leather band 
to go across the forehead, with two long leather lines or 
straps to run through the folded blankets. After an extra 
flannel shirt, a towel, soap, an extra pair of stockings, tooth 
brush and a pocket Testament was stowed inside the blanket, 
the ends were pulled, puckering up the blanket like a roll, 
and the ends of: the tump lines tied around the middle. 

It was not a heavy pack, but with the transit and tripod 
it became cruelly heavy before the end of the first day’s march. 
Two days later we started. For four miles our baggage was 
carried on a platform car, pushed by an engine, to where the 
end of the line stopped before the wall of the forest. Then 
we tramped ten miles further as far as the located line had 
been “blazed” through the woods, along a trail to the forest 
primeval. 

In single file, the Chief Engineer, transit man, leveler, rod- 
men and chainmen, five French Canadian axemen, the cook and 
three Chippewa Indian packers, went over fallen logs, through 
wet brush, beaver swamps where the moss was ankle deep; 
through one “windfall”, where a tornado had passed years be- 
fore, until we arrived at the banks of the Escanaba River. 

My load became heavy to my unaccustomed shoulders and 
I staggered with fatigue long before sunset. Next me on 
the trail was a sinewy Chippewa Indian half breed, named 
Duncan Cameron. He was a silent man, like those of his race. 
He was carrying a pack of flour and pork not less than 
seventy pounds; but near the end of the march, with a grunt, 
he snatched my blanket pack, threw it on top of his own load 
and marched on, without a word. He was a man, and I never 
forgot it, and was with him when he died. 

It was a tired party when we threw down our packs at the 
Escanaba, and put up the three tents. I took my first lesson 
at gathering: balsam tips and weaving them, butts down, over 
the place where we were to spread our blankets under our 
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tents for the next two or three days. Night came quickly; 
the cook had started our supper of saleratus biscuit, fried 
pork and tea. We had sugar but no milk, of course. Then I 
was taught to smudge the tent, to lie with others holding 
three folds of blanket over our mouths while another man 
waited at the door of the tent until the acrid smoke had driven 
the mosquitoes out. Then he shut the tent flap to keep them 
out, as far as possible, while we tried to sleep. 

The sufferings of those first days I shall never forget. We 
were in a cedar swamp. Clouds of mosquitoes rose as we 
walked. It was June and the black fly of the North was there 
in swarms. My tender skin was their opportunity. Not an 
exposed bit to the roots of my hair was whole, all raw. We 
took our tin plates of fried salt pork, swimming in grease, 
coffee and biscuits from the cook, to smudges of smoke, and 
ate while our eyes smarted from the smoke. 

A little while in the night the black flies did not work; the 
mosquitoes were busy day and night. The oil of penny royal 
and oil of tar smeared on our faces and hands would protect 
us for a little while, when the smell was fresh, but a little 
while only. 

But enough of that. Our line was run up a valley along 
the bed of a stream which was dammed by the beavers. A 
succession of beaver dams stretched for several miles. 

We would sometimes interfere with their work and fell 
trees so as to break the dams. We would find fresh cuttings 
the next morning where the beaver had attempted to repair 
damages. 

One dam I remember was over two hundred feet long; per- 
haps four feet high at the most. Alongside the ponds created 
by the dams we would find the canals, along which the cunning 
animals would float the pieces of trees which they felled and 
towed to the lodges to be stripped of bark for their food. 

It was common to find trees gnawed down, six, eight and 
ten inches in diameter, and once near Lake Michigamme I 
found an abandoned dam, which must have set the water back 
a quarter of a mile, and near which was a poplar gnawed 
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down, the diameter where it was cut, 22 inches. Later I went 
with an Indian, with a cross cut saw, cut the stump below 
and a section of the felled tree, which were sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

I wrote about these dams to my uncle Lewis H. Morgan, who 
was then writing a book, The American Beaver and His Works. 
He was having some comparative measurements made of the 
skulls of the American Beaver for comparison with those of 
the European species found in the caves of Norway. He 
asked me to secure for him two hundred and fifty beaver 
skulls, if possible, and have them shipped from Marquette 
to him at Rochester, New York. 

I bought them from Indian trappers, who picked them up 
along the lines of their trapping the previous winter, and 
sent two barrels of the ill smelling skulls to Mr. Morgan. 

Do not think that the sufferings of those days of work 
were all of the experiences we had. The joy of it was in- 
tense, we were finding valuable iron ore croppings in the 
ledges. Once the compass was so variable that it was utterly 
useless, and we found we were in the neighborhood of black 
magnetic iron ore, of which many hundred thousand tons 
have since been shipped to the furnaces of Pennsylvania. 

The silence of the woods, the beauty of the lakes we found, 
and on whose shores we camped, the daily work, the novelty 
of it, the stories told by the French axemen around the camp 
fire, the visits of the bears to our camps 2t night, the days 
of rain, and the nights when we were tired enough to sleep 
when the water wet our shoulders; the night calls of the forest 
birds, the arrival of our Indian packers who brought us our 
supplies of pork, and beans and flour, along the trail we had 
cut through the forest; the Sunday treat of flap jacks and 
brown sugar syrup which the cook gave us as a relief from 
our regular fare of baked beans; the days when the wind blew 
in such fury that the roots of the cedars and balsams in the 
cedar swamps were strained so that the ground heaved like 
waves of the sea, and our Indian packers failed to come be- 
cause of the danger of falling trees; the failure of our supplies 
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because of this until we were reduced to quarter rations and 
ate porcupine meat to help out,—all these things crowd upon 
my mind in recollection of those strenuous, happy days. 

One day, after five weeks of this, the Indian, Duncan 
Cameron, brought a message that the directors of the Road 
were in session at Marquette, and wanted the topographical 
notes, and maps, and leveling notes, made during our absence, 
from which to make some preliminary estimates of the cost 
of construction of the new line, and I was sent to bring them 
back. 

I started alone on the back trail a two days journey, leav- 
ing camp before daylight; and when I arrived at the mining 
settlement of Ishpeming, I was a sorry looking specimen of 
humanity: toes of boots gone, stockings of course, wooden 
buttons on my coat, face'and hands blackened by the forest 
fire which had nearly obliterated the trail for part of the way, 
face and hands, arms and chest raw, showing the marks of 
the black flies, hat patched with stuff taken from the bottom 
of my trousers. No wonder that the tall, raw boned State of 
Maine woman, who had taken the place of the boarding house 
keeper, refused to let me in the house until I had been to the 
store and found someone to introduce me. She and I were 
great friends after that. 

When winter set in the weather was too severe, and the 
snow too deep, for outside work on the survey. 

It shows how burdens are put on young and inefficient 
shoulders when the range of selection on the frontier is so 
limited. The accounts of the general store at the Mine were 
in a muddle. I knew nothing of book-keeping but was selected 
to take charge for the winter. 

What an experience it was! Calico prints were selling at 
50 cents per yard, pork at $52.00 per barrel, beef at $28.00 
per barrel and butter at 50 cents per pound. We were snow 
bound all winter; the railroad trains were stopped by the 
heavy drifts. No communication except by dog sled with the 
rest of tho world until the stage roads were cut through 
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around Green Bay one hundred aud twenty miles through the 
woods from Escanaba. 

Towards spring the Chicago & Northwestern Road was 
finished from Escanaba to Negaunee and provisions came 
through from Green Bay by stage and railroad in April. 

It was a long, tedious winter, the miners accumulated a 
great stock of ore ready for the opening of navigation; the 
clearing was made larger. Every one worked hard. We all 
knew each other, and a comradeship was developed which can 
only come under such circumstances. 

A Methodist preacher organized a Sunday School in the 
log school house; the wife of the stable boss led a Bible Class; 
and the rest of us helped. It was the beginning of'a large 
flourishing Church. The preaching was earnest and that is 
all that can be said of it, but the standard of the Cross was 
lifted for us all to rally around. 

That spring two opportunities came: one to go to Marquette 
in the general office of the Railroad as accountant, or to go 
on with the survey. I chose the first, and for the next two 
years was a railroad man, as freight auditor, then in charge 
of the accounts of machine and repair shops, then a paymaster. 

The amount of currency at the settlement was never suffi- 
cient for the needs of the community. There was but one 
bank, and the mining companies issued sight drafts on their 
correspondents at Cleveland, Ohio, in denominations of five 
and ten dollars. These passed as currency, although subject 
to a discount of two per cent in exchange for greenbacks. 

The monthly pay roll of the Railroad Company was about 
twenty thousand dollars, and it was never possible to get to- 
gether more than seven thousand dollars of so called “iron 
currency” at one time. So after draining the bank of its stock 
of currency, and paying out as far as the funds would go it 
was necessary to wait a day or two to allow the employes 
to pay their butchers and grocers and tradesmen, so that 
these could deposit their money in the bank. When the stock 
of currency at the bank allowed it to cash the Railroad Com- 
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pany’s check, another portion of the pay roll was paid, and su 
on. 

I remember marking one particular bill to see whether it 
would appear again to be paid out. It came from the bank 
three times in the course of the week in which the pay roll 
was being settled. That five dollar iron draft had settled at 
least fifteen dollars of debts within one week and probably 
more! ; 

The Vice-president of the Marquette, Houghton and Ontona- 
gon Railroad was also Treasurer of two large iron mining 
companies and two charcoal pig iron furnace companies, all 
situated along the line of the road, which was now twenty-five 
miles long. As his assistant and cashier, the year I was 
twenty, a million dollars passed through my hands. 

The burden of the treasureship of the Presbyterian Church 
during the year when the church was being built added to the 
strain. As one of the officers of the church, I was selected to 
read a sermon during the absence of the pastor who was at- 
tending a meeting of the synod at Sault Ste. Marie. Elder 
Joseph W. Edwards, a great grandson of the famous Jonathan 
Edwards, brought to me an old volume of his ancestor’s ser- 
mons and suggested that I read “Sinners in the hands of an 
Angry God” at the morning service. The elder was a strictly 
upright, just man, but very severe and stern. I refused to 
read that sermon; but read instead a sermon of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s, which seemed to give great satisfaction to the 
audience. . 

In November of that year I broke down from overwork, and 
had a severe attack of typhoid fever which nearly finished me. 

After recovering, out-door life became a necessity. I had 
saved two thousand dollars, and borrowed two thousand more, 
and entered into partnership with Capt. Elmer F. Decker, 
a man ten years older, who had just returned from the war 
where he was aide on the staff of General Custer in the famous 
brigade of Michigan Cavalry. 

We bought a saw mill, and a stock of logs at a lumber 
station twelve miles from Marquette on the mountain [Eagle 
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Mills]. The fire had blackened all the stubs of the pines for a 
long distance about the mill, and it looked like the geograph- 
ical center of desolation. We tramped the country over for 
miles around to see what timber remained to be cut, then paid 
down the eight thousand we had, and went into debt for 
$16,000 more. I shall never forget the sense of Joneliness when 
the die was cast, and we began work, and prepared for the 
season’s sawing. 

My partner was a practical man, a locomotive engineer, 
and a valuable partner, supplying qualities which I lacked. 

It had been impossible to run any trains through the deep 
snow that winter, and it was late in April before the engines 
pushing great snow plows opened up communication with the 
rest of the world. 

Sales of lumber were disappointing and the weekly pay 
rolls had to be met. We hired seventy-five carpenters and 
framers, and took a contract to build a section of an ore dock 
at Marquette, using logs 38 feet long from which to cut the 
upright timbers which were to be a foot square. , 

We slept in a little building 12x16 feet, the front part of 
which was used for the office desk; ate at the head of the long 
table with our forty workmen, at the boarding house, and 
worked from five in the morning until dark. I learned to 
swing three-inch plank from the ground, breast-high to the 
flat car, a French Canadian at the other end of the plank, 
and kept the books after supper. 

The open air, hard work, and excitement of the new venture 
established my health. 

One day the news came by baggage-master of the passenger 
train that a fire had swept away the business portion of the 
settlement at Marquette, with all the railroad docks. The 
harbor was full of vessels waiting for cargoes of iron ore but 
there were no docks from which to load them. Here came 
our opportunity. We had our trained gang of carpenters, a 
large stock of 38-ft. logs, so we took contract to rebuild one 
of the docks, working in relays night and day, until ship- 
ments of iron ore could be made again. We crowded our 
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steam dry kilns, put in planers and furnished lumber to those 
rebuilding the burned district of the town. By October, six 
months from the date of the purchase of the mill, we had 
paid off our last debt, and were sixteen thousand dollars to 
the good. 

We had purchased stumpage of a fine lot of scattered pine 
on a tract three miles from the mill, with the privilege of 
cutting the timber that next winter. If we did not take the 
timber away then it reverted to the seller. 

The snow began to fall the 10th of November. All through 
November it snowed more or less every other day. In Decem- 
ber the snow was two feet deep; in January three feet deep, 
and by January 15th sia feet deep on the level, and deeper 
where the wind had a chance to drift it. 

My partner had gone to Virginia to visit some of the battle 
fields of the Shenandoah Valley and to see old comrades in 
the Cavalry brigade. We had brought in many logs to the 
mill during the winter up to January 15th, but there were 
still 1,000,000 feet more to come in, when a heavy snow storm 
brought the level up to six feet. Our competitors withdrew 
their crews from the woods, but we would lose this lot of 
timber if we did not cut it before the snow melted. It was a 
serious situation. I talked it over with the crew, and decided 
to cut the timber anyway. 

So we organized in this way. We had two miles of main 
road to cut out. First went the swampers to fell small trees, 
and cut out brush, and lay out the track. Then we took the 
yokes from our three pairs of oxen, tied ropes to their horns 
to keep them together without the disadvantage of using the 
heavy wooden yokes; then a crew of men shoveled out a ditch 
throwing two feet of snow out on each side; then the ox 
drivers urged the protesting beasts as they wallowed in the 
remaining four feet packing the snow down by the weight of 
their bodies, until they had trampled down the snow several 
times; then, about four o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
winter’s sun had softened the snow a little, so that it would 
pack down better, we drove through our heaviest, steadiest 
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teams of horses, dragging logs on “travois” or “crotches”, one 
log to each team. The weight of the log would pack down the 
bottom of the trench so that after the hard freezing of the 
night, the bottom would bear the weight of a team with a 
sled load of logs in the morning. Then a heavier load, and so 
on, until we had a workable road bed for heavy loads weigh- 
ing two or three tons each. 

The great pines were many of them four feet in diameter, 
and when they fell, crashed into the snow so that their 
trunks were buried out of sight. They had to be dug about, 
sawn into sections, loaded, and hauled away with great dif- 
ficulty, but we did it. Some days the thermometer showed 30°, 
40°, and several times 45° below zero, but the million feet of 
logs were safely in the mill yard by April. 

The last thing to do was to drive over the road to see 
whether any “tip-over loads” had been left. If a teamster 
allowed his sled to slip from the solid bottom of the snow road 
so that his load tipped over, his instructions were to unchain, 
and hurry back to the woods. They could be picked up later 
when more time was available. 

About the 10th of April, I started after breakfast with a 
horse and cutter to see if any loads were left along the road. 
As the sun rose higher, the heat softened the road bed, and 
it became soft and slushy. I was then in the woods in heavy 
timber where the road skirted the side of a hill. My horse 
had increasing difficulty in the soft snow bottom, and finally 
came to a stand. I quieted him, got out, kicked the snow 
away from about his feet, reached down to see what was 
the trouble, and found that he had put his foot through the 
roof of a log shanty. 

We had been hauling heavy loads, weighing from two to 
three tons, and had not suspected that the woodsmen’s shanty 
was there. 

The close relation of men on the frontier to each other 
makes them ready to cooperate in matters of common interest. 
In little matters factions develop, but the ties of acquaintance 
and comradeship formed by united action bind people together 
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in a way not common in more loosely related communities in 
the more conventionalized life in older countries. Sometimes 
an unusual event brings this condition into strong light. This 
is shown by the following: 

Bronson was a quiet, unassuming man, a merchant at Mar- 
quette. He was a deacon in the Baptist Church, and lived 
happily with his beautiful young wife . J pactty little 
girls. 

He went with his father-in-law, who was an officer in one 
of the iron mining companies, to explore.a tract of wild land 
they had just bought from the Government and to search for 
deposits of iron ore. They were accompanied by a Chippewa 
Indian guide and had penetrated the wilderness thirty miles 
by trail and canoe to a camp, at the head of a beautiful lake, 
the farthest lake of a chain of three. 

Capt. Decker and I were at the mill one evening when word 
was brought to us that Bronson was missing from his camp, 
and had been lost four days. His wife was nearly frantic. A 
party of such of his friends who were trained woodsmen 
would arrive at our station at 2 A. M. Would we join them 
in the search? Long before daylight the train arrived bring- 
ing twenty-five men provisioned in light marching order. Be- 
fore sunrise we had reached Lake Michigamme where we 
found waiting two Indians with two birch bark canoes. I 
cannot adequately describe to you the beauty of that lake 
with its islands wooded to the water’s edge. We had already 
mapped out our plan of work, had chosen a captain and 
lieutenant, and had decided to search the dense cedar stretch- 
ing between the farther end of the lake, six miles away, between 
the ridge of hardwood land to the outlet of the three lakes, 
which connected those lakes, like beads on.a chain, with the 
waters of Lake Michigamme. This search would cover a 
swamp ten miles long and from a half to three-quarters of a 
mile wide. 

We hardly expected to find Bronson alive but we hoped to 
find his body at least, and if we should find him alive with a 
broken leg or sprained ankle, we hoped to reach him before 
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he starved, for we learned that he had nothing to eat when 
he was last seen four days before. We had thongs with which 
to make a litter, if necessary. 

The water was very still at sunrise that August day. We 
divided into two parties, filling each of the two birch bark 
canoes, taking off our shoes and stepping lightly until sitting 
on the bottom an@gpreading our feet we were sandwiched 
tightly. Our weight sank the frail craft to within two inches 
of their tops, but by keeping perfectly steady, and making no 
motions the light shelis would carry us all. 

The two Indians were selected to paddle one canoe. My- 
self and another white man the second. We started with a 
cheer, and paddling vigorously our canoe soon distanced the 
one propelled by the Indians. As we passed them the Chippe- 
was gave not even a grunt, but wore a grim smile, of which 
more later. 

The surface of the lake was glassy, and the reflections of 
the wooded shores very beautiful. The distant islands were 
lifted in air by mirage, which is very common in that country. 
The sun had not yet become hot when we landed at the head 
of the big Lake, and prepared for our work. The Indians were 
sent on to paddle up the stream to the head of the chain of 
lakes lying beyond; and we began our search. First: we 
chose a man to walk along the faint Indian trail which skirted 
the highland of the maple ridge; he was No. 1, then No. 2, 
and so on, until we had twenty-seven assigned. 

Capt. Decker was assigned the trail, and I was given the 
post on the extreme right, with the duty of blazing the trees 
on the outside of the strip to be covered in our march, so that 
we could return later, if necessary, and search any remain- 
ing part of the swamp lying between us and the stream. 

We were cautioned not to advance faster than we could keep 
in communication with each other by shouting; and to search 
the woods on each side of us, as we marched north for a 
distance as far as we could see. We then took our stations; 
No. 1 on the trail called his number, No. 2 answered, giving 
his number; No. 3 also and so along the line till my number 
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27; each man shouting his number at intervals, and no one 
advancing until sure that the man on his right was even 
with him. No. 27 was thus about three-quarters of a mile 
from No. 1. So we struggled on through the brush and wind- 
fall, and cedar swamp, in the hot sun, all day; only taking a 
short rest at noon; over fallen trees, knee-deep in forest moss, 
annoyed by clouds of mosquitoes, until we had made ten miles, 
when night approached, and the signal was given to gather at 
the middle of the line for conference. 

Some of our men who were not used to the work were 
nearly tired out, with the severity of the work, and the lack of 
sleep; and we all prepared smudges to lie in, heaped together 
some bunches of moss to rest on at the feet of the great trees, 
ate the crackers we had brought with us and prepared to sleep 
until daylight. So far there was not a sign of any living 
person, or trace of any one’s ever having passed that way. 

We were then a mile away from the head of the first lake, 
where Bronson’s camp had been and to which the Indians 
had taken the canoes. 

I was trying to sleep, the others lying about me, when a hand 
touched me on the shoulder. It was my Indian antagonist 
in the Canoe race at Sunrise. He brought me a message from 
Capt. Decker who had gone along on the trail, to the camp 
and suggested that I join him there until daylight. I fol- 
lowed the Indian, who had his revenge. In the darkness he 
walked rapidly faster than I could follow, but I managed to 
keep in hearing distance of him, staggering on in the dark- 
ness and falling often, until we reached the camp fire at the 
third lake and threw ourselves down on a bed of balsam 
boughs. Capt. Decker had put on a pail of tea, and it was 
boiling. It held just a gallon. Such thirsty, tired men, he 
and I! We drank the whole of that gallon to the last drop 
within the next half hour. How good it was! But sleep 
after that tea was impossible. About one o’clock I heard the 
calling of a loon a mile away down the lake, and fancied it 
was a human voice. I went to the shore and called again and 
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again, but there was no answer and nothing but the echoes 
far away in the black night. 

At daylight we reformed our line and started to go back 
to search the remainder of the swamp. The Indians and Mr. 
Bronson’s father-in-law went in the canoes to search the bank 
of the lake. My position this time was along a line one or 
two hundred feet from the lake and parallel to it. We had 
not gone far when the Indians shouted and waved their arms 
to me and I called to the next man, back in the woods to halt 
the line, until I could return and report. 

There was the canoe party, and lying in the canoe was Bron- 
son alive and feeble, scarcely able to walk or to speak. Al- 
most his first words were, “Boys, have you any tea?” It was 
his voice I had mistaken for a loon. He was given some food 
in limited quantity as soon as possible, a little at a time and 
a little stimulant, and then his friends came in from the long 
line of search. Such dancing about, men hugged each other 
in joy, and almost cried in their delight. The poor fellow 
had started back to his camp to meet his companions five 
days before, and knowing that the camp was on a stream, 
followed the wrong stream, running in an opposite direction; 
both streams heading in the same swamp. Then he became 
bewildered as darkness came, and travelled all night to no 
purpose, when after going in circles, perhaps for fifty miles, 
he reached the lake from which he started without recogniz- 
ing it. He was washing his bleeding feet, and praying when 
he saw the canoes, and wading into the water was recognized. 

We made up a litter, in which to carry him over a short 
portage between the first and second lake, and he was tenderly 
put into the canoe and paddled the ten miles to Lake Michi- 
gamme, where we all embarked again for the return. When 
we reached the Champion Furnace, two miles from the Lake, 
the great steam whistle was still blowing its hoarse blasts at 
intervals, in the hope of attracting Bronson’s attention should 
he be wandering in that direction. Its blasts soon changed 
to joyful toots, as the news sped that we were coming and 
that Bronson was alive and sane, and would get well. 
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A special train met us at the end of the railroad line, and 
the run of twenty-five miles was made in short order. At 
each settlement, the whistles of the mining shaft buildings 
answered the salutes of our locomotive until we reached the 
great hill, three miles from Marquette where the down grade 
made steam no longer necessary. Then the prolonged whistle 
of our locomotive announced that the relief party was coming 
with Bronson. Out of the town’s population of 1500, it seemed 
that nine-tenths were at the station, hurrahing and shouting 
with joy, but the crowd reverently stood aside while Bronson 
was taken quietly to his wife and children, and they were left 
alone in the sacredness of the time. 

I must pass over the next two years during which a young 
girl left her home in Vermont and insisted upon living with 
her husband among his workmen, “in the geographical center 
of desolation” sharing with him the isolation from friends, 
the only women at the mills being the wives of the teamsters, 
French Canadians and half-breed squaws. How the little house 
was built in a ten acre field of arbutus, how the Sunday 
School was started at the charcoal pig iron furnace two miles 
. away, and how the Indian half-breed children were taught 
at our cottage. 

We look back on our pioneer days with delight, and even 
now it is hard to resist the call of the woods, to go this time 
to the forests of Washington on the broad Columbia River. 

The joy of accomplishing things will always. appeal to the 
pioneer. What lies beyond the great River remains to be dis- 
closed. Perhaps even there will be the joy of the pioneer in 
the work which he finds to do. 





Fort WILKINS 
By Mrs. N. L. SwyKkert 


LAURIUM 


ISTORY is meager in its accounts of the early days of 
H Fort Wilkins and yet the human element seems the 
one point of contact between ourselves and the ruins of the 
old Fort. Because of the hardihood and perseverance of the 
early settlers we are today enjoying prosperity here. Our 
early forefathers were so busy eking out an existence in this 
country far removed from the rest of the State that they 
either hadn’t the time or the inclination to record the happen- 
ings of by-gone days. 

While the missionaries established missions at the Sault in 
the seventeenth century, they did not venture farther north. 
Fur traders established stations on the shores of the Great 
Lake and that picturesque class of French Canadians known 
as Voyageurs, plied the paddle along the coast as early as 
1775. They saw the beauty of wave, rock, and plant but were 
too ignorant or possibly too wise to dissect it. Theirs was 
not the critical but the loving eye. They saw the grandeur, 
the awful threatening beauty of it all but cared not that the 
rocks were a great outcrop of the magnificent sandstone 
underlying all this part of the peninsula and forming for 
miles the shores which hold the mighty waters in bounds. 
The voyageurs knew and cared nothing for that which would 
arouse the interest of the geologist—nothing for the formation 
of the basin of the Great Lake as long as it furnished him 
with an abundance of white fish and firm meated trout. 

The vast rocks of Marquette County filled with iron and 
magnetic ore were shunned by him for to his superstitious 
mind the appalling thunder and lightning of that region were 
evidences of God’s wrath. He preferred the igneous rocks of 
the Copper Country, but they might be green stone, amygda- 
loid or any other kind if only they gave harbors to shelter his 
boat and the waves washed up agates for his amusement. 
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He scanned the forest, not to satisfy his love for color but 
as the home of animals whose pelts he sought. Here he found 
the white birch bark for his canoe, the white maple which 
gave sweetness to his simpler home fare, and driftwood that 
meant warmth to him. He gazed upon all this with an eye 
trained to distinguish that which might immediately be util- 
ized. His successor, with a commercial eye, was able to put 
a value upon the vast pine forests, the bird’s-eye maple, cherry, 
birch, hemlock, oak and cedar. Even had he known that the 
ground was filled with gold, silver, copper and iron he could 
not have been drawn from his wild life. He sought the deni- 
zens of the hills and not what lay underneath. The duck, 
partridge, wild goose, and pigeon furnished his table but 
he saved most of his powder for the bear, lynx, and wild cat 
and set traps for mink, muskrat, fox and beaver. 

The picturesque voyageur in blanket or skin suit and 
tassled cap belongs to a long gone age. Later the ruthless 
woodsman swept away hundreds of acres of green forests and 
there is little forest land left to lend shelter to God’s creatures 
whose natural home is in the wilderness. 

Always has the lure of gold, silver and other metals led man 
on to exploration and conquest. So, toward these regions we 
find a movement of people who had heard stories of the metal 
to be found here. Naturally Copper Harbor, a sheltered nook 
on this great treacherous lake, became the first stopping place. 
Douglass Houghton, the first state geologist, came to these 
regions in 1832 with Henry Schoolcraft. After years of ex- 
plorative toil he submitted his report to the State Legislature 
where it made a great impression. He was then given a con- 
tract by the general government to make lineal surveys in this 
region. His untimely death near Eagle River deprived us of 
the fruits of his labor as his final report was never given to 
the world. 

In the summer of 1848 a treaty was made by the government 
with the Chippewa Indians. By this treaty all the land east 
of Fond du Lac and west of the Chocolay River, including the 
islands in Lake Superior, were ceded to the United States. 
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Immediately after the ratification of this treaty, applications 
were made for permits to explore and dig for copper ore within 
the limits of this territory. Hon. David Henshaw, Secretary 
of War, not only gave these applications favorable considera- 
tion but it was through his influence that Boston capitalists 
were enlisted in the prosecution of the first mining enterprise 
and ever since then Boston has been largely identified with 
the developments of this region. Mr. Henshaw afterwards 
visited this region in company with geologists and continued 
to raise money for its development. 

Walter Cunningham was appointed special agent for Lake 
Superior mines and arrived at Copper Harbor in the summer 
of 18438 with about twenty persons, and established his agency 
which remained there until 1846 when it was moved to the 
Soo with an assistant located at Copper Harbor. The first 
mine was opened at the Harbor at the Lighthouse point known 
then as Hays’ Point, for John Hays opened this pit in 1844. 
He, with three other men, had spent the winter there and a 
lonely winter it was. 

Porter’s Island was named for Joseph Porter, who was the 
Land Commissioner, and whose office was on the island near 
the Gap. 

The point which runs out to meet the island from the west 
is Hunter’s Point, so named because a man named Hunter 
preempted a tract of land over there. It is said that he was 
the first civilian buried in the cemetery at the fort. 

Astor Point has the little stream running from Lake Fanny 
Hoe into the harbor as its eastern boundary. It was so named 
because the brig John J. Astor, a fur trader, went ashore at 
that point and was a total loss, in 1844. 

As to the history of the Fort—people always ask, “Why 
was this Fort established?” Records show that Fort Wilkins 
was established May 28, 1844, by Companies A and B, 5th 
Infantry. These companies left in August but were replaced 
by others and it was occupied by them until July, 1846, when 
the troops under Lieutenant Alburtus were ordered to Mexico. 
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I read somewhere that Lieutenant Alburtus was decapitated 
by a cannon ball in front of Vera Cruz. 

The post was again occupied from 1867 to 1870 with an 
average strength of about fifty men while its earlier occupancy 
numbered about 110 men. 

Records at Washington say that Fort Wilkins, which was 
built by the men garrisoning it, was established with a view 
of furnishing adequate protection against hostile Indians, 
to the miners and settlers in the copper regions on the south- 
ern shores of Lake Superior, as well as to the growing com- 
merce prosecuted by miners and fur traders on the lake. 

There were many more buildings there than the ruins to be 
found there at the present time. Reports sent to the govern- 
ment by the commanding officer account for twenty or more 
buildings. 

For some time after this the village of Copper Harbor was a 
prosperous town with mines and ore docks but the Lake af- 
forded the only means of transportation to and from it. Mail 
was taken there in the winter by men on snow shoes and so 
was very uncertain. The surrounding country could not have 
been as beautiful as now for we are told that the hills in that 
vicinity were quite bare because of the ravages of forest fires 
which left what are now verdant hills standing out as barren, 
rugged rocks. i 

As mines in the vicinity of Central Delaware and farther 
south at Calumet were developed, the mines in the vicinity 
of Copper Harbor were abandoned for the richer ones and the 
place gradually took on the appearance of a deserted village. 

I have tried to make the history brief—simply a connect- 
ing link between the past and the present. One summer I 
met a lady at the Harbor who had traveled widely. She told 
me she had visited many beautiful places in many countries, 
had seen the famous lakes of Scotland and that none was more 
beautiful than Lake Fanny Hoe—but they have been famed 
in history, poetry and song. We have the lakes and the 
history, O, for a Sir Walter Scott! 
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“Is there any danger from wild beasts?” is a question often 
asked. Some personal experiences may answer that. In our 
early trips around the Harbor I always carried a gun—a 
twenty-two calibre rifle—not for personal safety but because I 
enjoyed hunting. But of late years, game being scarce, the gun 
has given way to a berry pail or a kodak.- While picking 
thimble berries about two miles from the cottage in company 
with a girl from Calumet, she called to me that there was 
something in the road ahead. Without looking I replied that 
it was probably. someone picking berries or someone’s cow. 
She said, “No, it isn’t, look how it waddles!” At that I 
came to the road to look and to my surprise and delight I 
saw a big black bear, standing on hind legs, about a half a 
block away, coming toward us. About the time I saw him 
he saw us and immediately dropped on all fours and ran away 
into the woods. I quickly turned to my companion and said, 
“Let’s run and see if we can see him again,” and she, pale as 
death, said, “O, let’s run the other way.” 

“And are you not afraid of the men you meet in the woods?” 
is another question often asked. Not at all. They are no more 
dangerous than the bears and they are often very entertain- 
ing if one shows the least bit of interest in their stories. A 
friend of mine who was teaching here went to Copper Harbor 
for a few days with me in 1908 or 1909. The day before we 
were to leave to come home, a small tug made its appearance 
in the Harbor, and the crew, a Frenchman, an Indian and a 
half-breed, came to Mrs. Smith’s for a night’s lodging. We 
were staying there too. That was the only place one could 
get accommodations at that time. We discovered that the 
crew planned to leave the harbor early next day and go around 
Keweenaw Point and down to Gay. Eager for some new ad- 
venture and with no thought of danger, we asked if we might 
go with them. They gladly acquiesced. When I think of that 
trip I have nothing to say about the indiscretions of modern 
youth. It was a beautiful morning when we left but by the 
time we rounded the Point old Lake Superior seemed anxious 
to entertain us and so put on a most picturesque thunder 
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storm, which we thoroughly enjoyed with no thought of 
danger. We arrived at Gay late in the afternoon and suc- 
ceeded in getting a horse and buggy to drive to Calumet. The 
man who drove us up informed us that the boat we were in was 
like a basket and was half full of water when we landed. He 
said no one but an Indian would venture on Lake Superior 
in it. The captain who was a full blooded Indian and the 
other two members of the crew had done everything for our 
comfort and had treated us royally. One never needs to fear 
these people in the woods, who live the simple life. 

The characters that are found in these out of the way places 
are unique and Copper Harbor has had many—Mrs. Smith 
stands out as one of the leading characters of Copper Harbor. 
She was French and Indian but never told any but her most 
intimate friends of her Indian origin. She used to say that 
she could speak French, English, German and another lan- 
guage, which I afterward found out was Chippewa Indian. I 
remember one evening after we had retired she had some com- 
pany and we heard her singing Indian songs. She had lived in 
Copper Harbor during the days of the Fort’s occupancy and 
had lived the hard pioneer life, raising a large family and 
keeping boarders. I have been told that after a hard day in 
the potato field she would come home at night and amid poor 
and sordid surroundings still have ambition enough to dress 
neatly in a clean calico dress and white apron and prepare 
the evening meal. She was a good cook and told me, very 
proudly, that she had cooked on some of the largest boats on 
the lakes. The slab above her grave informs the world that 
she was eighty-seven at her death, but all reports show that 
she was nearer the century mark. 

I remember “Crooked Jim,” the stage driver, who was a 
gentleman of the old school with extravagant manners. He 
was very tall and very straight in physique so I don’t know 
how he received his name. He always wore a very wide 
brimmed black hat which he doffed with a great flourish, bow- 
ing low and sweeping the floor with it whenever he met a lady, 
and at the same time winking knowingly and understandingly 
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with one eye. He drove to and from Mandan religiously, ex- 
cepting on the Fourth of July, and he insisted that was his 
day to celebrate. He would not take his horses out for love 
or money on that day. One time he had promised to take some 
people to the train, for the time forgetting that it was his day 
to celebrate. When he remembered he drove the horses into 
the woods and then said he could not find them. 

Many interesting stories and romances might be woven 
around the lives of many who have lived at Copper Harbor. 
Mrs. Nolan, whose husband was a light-house keeper, went as 
a bride to live at the light-house at Gull Rock, which, as its 
name implies, is a great rock jutting out of the lake between 
Keweenaw Point and Manitou Island and is not much larger 
than the house itself. I visited it a few years ago, making the 
trip by a motor boat. One lone tree there is evidence of Mrs. 
Nolan’s love for nature, for she planted the tree herself after 
carrying it from the Mainland together with the soil to cover 
its roots, for the rock was perfectly barren. 

Another character, an old Irishman, who has also passed 
on recently, lived at the home of Mrs. Smith for years. He 
told me he never let his relatives know where he was for fear * 
they might come to visit him and he was ashamed of the mess 
he had made of his life. When he imbibed too freely, Mrs. 
Smith would turn him out of doors and he would go and catch 
an old mule which was all he owned and wander away for a 
few hours. When he returned sober everything was forgiven 
and forgotten until the next time. It was he, who when I 
asked the distance to the Fort, replied: “They call it a mile 
and a bit but the bit is a d—n sight more than the mile.” 
After Mrs. Smith’s death his health was poor, he became 
despondent and finally committed suicide. The same emotions, 
the same joys, the same sorrows, and I wonder if not the same 
old human nature, responding in about the same old way 
wherever we go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis, who have kept the range lights for 
many years are delightful people to know. Always courteous, 
kind and hospitable, one enjoys every minute spent with them. 
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In spite of their isolation for so many years they have kept 
up in every way and are always interested and interesting. 
Mrs. Davis seems to think with Frank Stanton, poet laureate 
of Georgia, that 
This world that we're livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat. 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 

But to go back to the old Fort. It has been restored. A 
little illustration may convey to you how I feel about the 
restoration. You remember how most children felt about 
Mother’s bobbing her hair? One little girl of my acquaint- 
ance said she didn’t want her mother to do it. During the. 
child’s absence her mother had the operation performed. When 
the little girl saw her she burst into tears, with “O, mother, 
why did you do it?” Her mother said, “Why, dear, don’t 
you like it?” Loyal to her mother she said through her tears, 
“O, yes, it looks lovely, but I just didn’t want you to do it.” 

Now the restored Fort, the grounds around and the new 
road leading to it look lovely, but I can’t like the new flag 
staff, nor the freshly painted porches, nor the newly shingled 
roofs. Somehow, I just didn’t want them to do it. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I would have it preserved for the benefit 
of those who come after. But can’t you see that the ruins 
nestled down there in the forest almost hidden from view by the 
evergreens and other trees that had grown up around them— 
can’t you understand how they connect us more closely with the 
Past? Sitting among them one could in fancy see the gay 
young officers and soldiers in uniform and feel that they too 
enjoyed the beauties of the forest, lake and the hills beyond 
as we do today. How thankful we should be that the hills 
and lakes cannot be restored. But alas, the forests may be 
restored, as they restored the Fort ruins by chopping away 
the softness that time had lent to it. 

It seems as if every man who owned an ax brought it out 
and demonstrated his ability to use it. I have seen so many 
beautiful trees sacrificed to man’s idea of what constitutes 
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a road that I have concluded that some kind of law should be 
passed to prevent such a thing. Woodsmen have no respect 
for trees. I recall trying to save trees on the lot where we 
were building. An old Canadian French woodsman helped 
to build the house. All the tools he needed were a hammer 
and an ax. I have never seen anyone who could accomplish 
more things with an ax. There was a fir tree close to the 
kitchen door and as I was going up town one day I warned 
him not to cut that tree. When I returned he called me to 
come and see how he had made that tree better. He had 
taken it upon himself to improve God’s work and had trimmed 
off the branches so far up that the tree looked more like a 
cocoa nut palm than a Christmas tree. 

There are many people who had not, before the advent of 
the auto, ever seen Fort Wilkins. I like to think that they 
can get the same thrill out of the restored Fort that I did 
from the ruins. 

A friend of mine wrote me not long ago saying, “I presume 
Copper Harbor is the same as the rest of the world now 
overrun with tourists. My fondest recollection of a quiet haven 
of rest is Copper Harbor. I think it well to let that memory 
live as long as possible. It would be saddening to go there 
with the memories I have and find a jam of people the same 
as gather everywhere else.” 

Few places are inaccessible or secluded now and Fort Wil- 
kins is no exception. Tourists must have a destination and 
Fort Wilkins is at the end of the trail and how beautiful and 
peaceful it must appear to a weary traveler after many days of 
touring. The camping grounds are ideal, and well equipped. 
Tourists can here enjoy a real camping trip in the open. 

The history of the place is interesting and adds to the charm 
of it but the Fort buildings and grounds in the future can 
be considered only a center of interest on Keweenaw Penin- 
sula. The surrounding country deserves our attention. One 
reason that Copper Harbor and the Fort location are so de- 
lightful is that one can make so many interesting trips near 
by. There are many old roads to be explored and all lead to 
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some mining location or pit or something else of interest, be- 
cause of history or of beauty. 

Many tell us they have seen the Fort and Copper Harbor 
when in reality they have driven to the Fort, prepared and 
eaten an elaborate lunch and returned to Calumet having seen 
all that can possibly be seen from a fast moving car. 

I have met many tourists at the Fort but only one stands 
out in my mind as being a real tourist. He knew why 
he was touring. He told me he was touring to see the 
country and consequently he was alone. He carried a 
camping outfit, always stopped at the tourist camps and 
never traveled faster that fifteen miles an hour. It is 
generally conceded than the principal cause of tourists 
is people’s desire to see America, but this man doubted it, 
for he said that in all his travels he had found but two topics 
of conversation, viz: How many miles I made yesterday and 
how far I expect to go tomorrow. He had learned much of 
the speed and endurance of various makes of cars. I shall 
make no comments for I believe I could develop into a profes- 
sional car tester myself. 

But to know the surroundings of Fort Wilkins where shall 
we begin? I should suggest first a trip to Brockway’s Nose, 
as the mountain or steep rocky ledge jutting out at the west 
end of the Harbor is called, its more dignified name being 
West Bluff. The name Brockway’s Nose was bestowed upon 
it because of a fancied resemblance to that feature of Mr. 
Brockway’s face, but that was in the days of the hill’s com- 
plete baldness. Mr. Brockway was one of the first settlers 
at Copper Harbor. To the top of this hill is but a few minutes’ 
walk from the county road. The road leads through the old 
cemetery, which for many years has been neglected but which 
now boasts of a new barbed wire fence and shows evidences 
of the visit of a man with an ax, for the lower branches of 
the trees have been chopped away. This cemetery received 
its first occupant in December 1853 in the person of Mrs. 
Sarah Broughton, a half-sister of Mr. Brockway. The marble 
slab marking her grave still stands. Inscriptions on other 
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slabs are interesting. On entering the gate the first inscrip- 
tion reads: “Cornelius Casey—Born in Co. Kerry, Ireland 
in 1780—Died 1869. An honest man is the noblest work of 
God. With the love and respect of his fellow men he departed 
this life. We trust he has found favor with his Redeemer. 
May his soul rest in peace.” 

Other names on the tombstones recall to our minds some of 
their descendants we have met, as Brockways, Gilbeault and 
Livermores. To me, the most interesting slab was a wooden 
one which had withstood the elements enough to give us the 
information that 

Beneath this slab, a red man’s body lies; 

To his tribe, he was an honor and a prize.— 

The rest was so blurred that it could not be read. The slab 
has now disappeared, possibly picked up by a souvenir hunter. 

From the cemetery a path leads to the mountain top. It 
is a steep climb, the last few yards being a perpendicular 
rocky ledge which is hard to climb. But on reaching the top 
everyone feels rewarded for his hard work. The view is 
magnificent. Straight east the Fort buildings may be seen 
on a narrow neck of land, bounded on the north by Lake Su- 
perior and on the south by Lake Fanny Hoe. This lake re- 
ceived its name from the sister of a commander at the Fort. 
Off to the southwest on another hill is seen a clearing, which, 
in the early days, was the part of the town in which the French 
lived later. Southward as far as the eye can see Lake Superior 
stretches. The two islands, Porter and Duck, are plainly 
visible. Duck Island, which is the small one, once had a 
story and a half house upon it, surrounded by lilac bushes. A 
long dock, which was also a bridge connected with the main- 
land, was built on Duck Island, but no trace of house or dock 
now remains. 

Another interesting road leads past the west end of Lake 
Fanny Hoe and up the hill on the opposite side of the lake 
from the Fort, past the ruins of an old stamp mill, across the 
old railroad bed to Manganese Lake. A couple of miles east 
from there are the remains of the old Clark Mine, a few 
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dilapidated log houses and a smoke wardstack. From here a 
road leads eastward to Slatter’s Lake and another southward 
past the Star Mine, across the Montreal River, to Copper 
Lake, the home of Ahmeek and his colony of beavers. 

Another wonderful one-day’s jaunt takes us past the east 
end of Lake Fanny Hoe over another high hill and down to 
Horse Shoe Harbor: The view to be seen from the hill is not 
surpassed by the one from Brockway’s Nose; the harbor, as 
the name implies, is the shape of a horseshoe. The shore is 
steep and rugged and a deep channel runs between high rocky 
ledges and mainland, and the whole, with the wild woods as 
a background presents a beautiful picture. 

People of Michigan are only now discovering the oppor- 
tunity for real recreation that obtains in their far north 
country close to the shore of the biggest lake in the world. 
Preserved and cared for, Old Fort Wilkins is becoming a 
gathering, point for thousands who love historic association 
and the call of the wild in a single setting. With some one 
to point out the interesting features of this region, the so- 
journer in these parts will find much that will interest him 
keenly, while the bracing air of Lake Superior and the beauty 
of the landscape and the lake should stimulate and invigorate 
to the utmost. 

Only a botanist can realize what a variety of flora is to 
be found because of the broken country. Only a botanist 
or a lover of the beautiful can appreciate the ornamental 
trees and plants of this region, including rare sedges and 
rushes, orchids and the many varieties of ferns, not to men- 
tion the hundreds of commoner shrubs, plants and flowers 
of beautiful coloring and fragrance. Every week, yes, every 
day, nature changes its face in the forest and these changes 
fascinate one. Not only is this true in summer. Winter 
offers just as great a variety of experience. Did you ever 
tramp the woods the next day after a heavy snow storm? 
Many stories of the little residents of the forest are revealed 
—here tracks showing that possibly a rabbit or squirrel or 
maybe a partridge has been looking for breakfast. Here and 
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there are evidences of struggles for existence for here as 
elsewhere the law of the survival of the fittest exists. The 
silence of this forest impresses one strangely and it makes 
us wonder if the lack of vibrations in the secluded place 
does not account for the peace and contentment that envelops 
one here. 

We owe it to ourselves and to others who are so fortunate 
as to visit Fort Wilkins to become acquainted with its his- 
tory and the geography of ends of Gitche Gumee or the 
Shining Big Sea. Water. There is a treasure house here if 
we will only take the trouble to search for it. 

Sitting on the shore of that great inland sea, the bigness 
of the lake, the vastness of the heavenly dome (it seems 
broader here) seems to carry one out and away—yonder— 
on—and on—till suddenly coming back from that somewhere 
one’s soul is permeated with the beneficence of the Creator and 
something whispers of living a little closer to God. 





MEANING OF THE NAME Huron as APPLIED TO THE 
Huron INDIANS 


By CuHarites Densy 
(Member Huron Mountain Club) 


MARQUETTE 


N the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, the unbroken 
i] forests and the untroubled lakes make it easy for the mod- 
ern sojourner to imagine himself a cowreur de bois, to recall 
the past and to bring his Indian predecessors and their Jesuit 
mentors nearer than in other parts of our country. So 
replete are these forests with Indian lore and tradition that 
the name of Hiawatha Land which has been given to it does 
not seem unfitting. The Michigan foresters have no difficulty 
in overlooking the fact that Hiawatha was a deified hero of 
the Iroquois of New York, not of the Hurons of Michigan; 
for they feel certain that should he come to earth again he 
would find the Northern Peninsula a congenial environment. 

What a strange temporary, unsettled, fugitive people these 
Indians were. It is startling to think that for hundreds of 
years some thousands of them lived a life so close to the 
primitive nature around them that they were more like the 
forest breezes, the flowing water, the leaves of trees, than 
human beings. They came and went like shadows, an evanes- 
cent product of the woods rather than owners of the lands 
and lakes that surrounded them. They have left scarcely more 
trace of their overlordship of the forests of Michigan than have 
the deer, the partridge, the red squirrel, and the wolverine, 
which latter has given his name to our State. The beaver with 
his dams and houses on the banks of lakes and trout streams 
has left a more noticeable impress in the forests than have 
the grain fields, the war paths and the camp-fires of the red 
men. . 

There is one noteworthy trace, however, which the tribes 
have left in the woods as a reminder of their past—that is 
their language with its picturesque designation of flaces, 
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vividly recalling of their presence there. Even in this re- 
spect the Indian scarcely keeps pace with the Jesuit pioneer. 
But for one thing we must be thankful, namely, that between 
them, Indian and Jesuit, they have scattered through the forest 
more pleasing names of places than are to be found in almost 
any other part of America. The writer sat for some years on 
the Board of Geographic Names at Washington. It was the 
duty of this board to refuse admission to our maps of Lovers’ 
Leaps, What’s Her Name Point, Devils’ Slides, So and So 
Junction, etc., etc. with which the modern American pioneer 
wished to encumber about-to-be-baptized settlements. In this 
age of commonplace and uniform place designations, what a 
pleasure it is to find names like Michigan itself, Cheboygan, 
Escanaba, Ishpeming, Negaunee, Menominee, Calumet, Wyan- 
dotte, etc., etc., each commemorating some picturesque feature 
which the savage eye had dwelt upon. The Jesuits were equal- 
ly fortunate: Marquette, Baraga, St. Ignace, etc., com- 
memorate the worthies of their church. Other names testify 
to the thought of France which the savage environment could 
not still in the Jesuit heart, as witness: Charlevoix, Fremont, 
Allouez, Morenci, St. Marie, and hundreds of others. 

In our examination of Indian names it is interesting to 
note that in some instances the later French name has en- 
tirely replaced the Indian original. This is not only true of 
French names, as witness surviving English names among the 
western tribes. The English names of The Fox, the Black 
Feet and others are better known than their Indian originals, 
and the Creeks of Oklahoma have so lost their past that their 
Indian names cannot now be traced. One of the most con- 
spicuous of these instances it is the purpose of the present 
writing to explain. Without going deeply into Indian lore 
it is noticeable how the word Huron, applied to a powerful 
tribe by.the French early in the 17th century, has taken 
possession of the Map and driven their own Indian name to a 
city in Southern Michigan. Cartier in 1535 first entered into 
relations with the tribe now known as Hurons. Their name 
was Ouendat, meaning, “The one land apart”, “The Island”, . 
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now perpetuated in the fourm of Wyandotte, a neighbor of 
Detroit. The Ouendats, related to the Iroquois family, 
occupied the area at the east of Lake Huron in the northern 
and eastern part of Simcoe County in Canada west!. Due 
to the influence and wanderings of this powerful tribe which 
early developed a considerable fur trade with the French, their 
name was not limited to this locality. We find on the south 
shore of Lake Superior in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan 
several interesting traces of it. In Marquette County there is a 
considerable stream called the Big Huron River, a smaller 
Little Huron River and the highest mountain in that vicinity 
bears the name of Huron Mountain. .It is this mountain’s 
name which has been taken by the Club at which these lines 
are written. The Huron Mountain Club hidden away in the 
forests of Marquette County on the shores of Lake Superior, 
is occasionally run upon by the cowreur de bois of today— 
usually a lumber jack or a fisherman—as the wandering Jesuit 
of three hundred years ago might have hit upon the “Long 
House” of the Indians. 

Much discussion has arisen among the members of this Club 
as to how the name Huron became attached to the geo- 
graphical features of this locality so far removed from the 
Huron country, east of Lake Huron. What trading expeditions, 
what warlike forays brought Huron braves to leave their 
name so far away? We have no clue to the answer. And even 
more discussion has arisen as to what the name Huron it- 
self connoted as applied to the tribe originally. 

Francis Parkman explains the name Huron thus:? “They 
wore their hair after a variety of grotesque and startling 
fashions. With some it was loose on one side and tight braided 
on the other; with others close shaved leaving one or more 
cherished locks; while with others again, it bristled in a 
ridge across the crown like the back of a hyena.” Parkman 
adds: “‘Quelles Hures’ exclaimed some astonished French- 
men, from which exclamation arose the name Hurons.” 


1Parkman, The Jesuits in North America, p. 10. 
"0p. Cit., p. 20. 
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The Le Jeune who is given by Parkman as authority for 
this incident was the Superior of the Mission of the Society 
of Jesus in New France for some years in the early part of 
the 17th century. His Relations, as the Jesuit missionary 
reports to the heads of their order in France are called, 
cover the period from 1632 to 1640. In his relation of the 
year 1639 he gives an account of the origin of the name Huron 
as follows :3 

“But let us come to the name ‘Huron’, as applied originally 
to these principal nations of whom we have just spoken. 

“Tt is about forty years since these people resolved to seek 
some safe route by which to come themselves and trade with 
the French, of whom they had some knowledge,—particularly 
through the reports of some of their number who, going to 
engage in war against their enemies, had occasionally been 
at the place where the French were at that time trading 
with the other barbarians of these countries. Arriving at 
the French settlement, some soldier or sailor, seeing for the 
first time this species of barbarian, some of them wore their 
hair in ridges—a ridge of hair one or two inches wide appear- 
ing upon the middle of their heads and on either side the same 
amount being shaved off, then another ridge of hair; others 
having one side of the head shaved clean and the other side 
adorned with hair hanging to the shoulder—this fashion of 
wearing the hair making their heads look to him like those of 
wild boars (hures), leading him to call the barbarians 
‘Hurons’ and this is the name that has clung to them ever 
since. Others attribute it to some other though similar origin, 
but what we have just related seems the most authentic.” 

The word Hwre of course now means the head of a wild 
boar, usually applied to the head when cut off. The boar’s 
‘ head, a hure de sanglier, has for centuries been served in 
France at great feasts, at Christmas, New Year, etc., decorated 
and adorned, and it is easy to imagine how a Huron Indian’s 


*Kenton, Indians of North America, I, 358. 
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head-dress as Le Jeune described it might justify designation 
as a boar’s head dressed for a banquet. 

But now comes an opening for controversy. It has been 
said that it is not so important to know what a man said 
as to know what he meant when he said it. The French word 
Hure from which the word Huron is derived has given rise to 
words of several shades of meaning, one simply referring to 
a boar’s head, another carrying a derogatory nuance. Was 
our Jesuit Superior in his zeal for the Indian trying to give 
the word a favorable meaning or was it really intended in an 
uncemplimentary sense? 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica, after the word Huron, is 
the explanation: “a French term from Huré, bristled, early 
used as an expression of contempt, signifying lout”. 

Did our French soldier at Quebec in about the year 1600 
—forty years before Le Jeune wrote—on seeing one of our 
Indians for the first time think of him as a “lout” and ex- 
claim “Huré,’ “unkempt”, or did he, struck by his head-dress, 
exclaim “Quelles Hures,’ “What savage heads?” 

The word Huré has been for several centuries obsolete in 
French, but it was still in occasional use in the 17th century, 
so it may possibly, not probably however, have been used by 
a Frenchman at that time. The word Huron has also a 
derivation entirely different from that of the word Hure, 
“scalp”, “wig”, “hair”. There is a word Huron in French 
derived from the ancient Spanish word Furet (English ferret, 
an animal of the weasel kind), which in some Spanish dialect 
became Furon, now Huron. In the 14th Century in France 
the word Huron designated miners in sieges, a reference to 
the underground habit of the ferret.t The French Editor 
Littré is authority for a possible derivation of the word Hure 
from an ancient word meaning hat or head covering, having 
no reference to furet or furon, or huré. 

The word Huron—-whatever its derivations, huré, or hure 
or furet,—has existed some centuries in French and has borne 
a somewhat offensive meaning. It has an interesting history. 


‘Littre, Dictionaire de la Langue Francaise. 
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In the Handbook of Americun Indians North of Mexico, Part 
1, page 584, is an article on Huron by J. N. B. Hewitt in which 
he states that the name Huron frequently with an added 
epithet like vilain, base, was in use in France as early as 1358 
as a name expressive of contumely, contempt and insult, 
signifying approximately an unkempt person, knave, ruffian, 
lout, wretch. The peasants who rebelled against the nobility 
during the captivity of King John in England in 1358 were 
called both Hurons and Jacques or Jacques bons hommes, the 
latter signifying approximately “simpleton Jacks”, and so the 
term Jacquerie was applied to this revolt of the peasants. In 
1358 the word Huron as applied to partisans of a peasant re- 
volt in France was certainly not because of bristled hair, but 
presumably, because of their brutish character. The word is 
occasionally used in this sense in French literature down to 
the present. It is interesting to remark that Anatole France 
is credited with a characteristic outburst against the people 
of Buenos Ayres, on his visit there. His secretary, Jean- 
Jacques Brusson, in his candid account of the Matré’s trip 
to Argentine® reports him as growling about finances and de- 
manding “Vous croyez que ces Hurons me paieront”. His 
commentaries on the Argentines whose hospitality this dis- 
tinguished writer had accepted, leaves no doubt about the 
uncomplimentary sense in which he used the word Huron. It 
would seem, also, that as used by most Frenchmen today it 
would bear this shade of meaning. 

So now to what conclusion are we to come? Did the early 
French on first coming into contact with our bedecked Hurons, 
the Indians who, with their related tribe, the Iroquois, were 
recognized as the finest red men of America, did they con- 
sider them loutish in appearance? In speaking of the Huron- 
Iroquois family Parkman says:* “In this remarkable family 
of tribes occur the fullest development of Indian character 
and the most conspicuous examples of Indian intelligence. If 


. Itineraire de Paris a Buenos Ayres, page 267. 
®Op. cit., p. 31. 
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the higher traits popularly ascribed to the race are not to be 
found here they are to be found nowhere”. 

A reading of the Jesuit Relations bears out this verdict. 
There we find frequent recognition of the grace, strength, 
lithe animal beauty of the Indians. It is inconceivable that 
the French soldiers whose exclamation is recorded by Le 
Jeune, making their way westward, seeing “other Barbarians” 
enroute and at the Quebec market, should have attached in a 
contemptuous sense the designation Huron to the finest people 
they had met. Far from it! The word Huron, if a reproach, 
would have been given to other tribes earlier encountered and 
not to our warriors, whose barbaric head-dress called forth 
the term as an exclamation of admiration. 

It seems quite clear what happened. The French on seeing 
the savage head-dress of the Ouendat Indians for the first 
time, did exclaim “Quelles Hures!” meaning how these heads 
recalled the boars heads decked out for the feasts in their 
France. As the word Huron, however, was already in the 
French language, with an uncomplimentary meaning, the 
designation Hures gave place to Hurons, and unquestionably 
carried with it some of the unfavorable significance that it 
brought from the 14th century. Language plays many such 
tricks, linking a worthy. word with a less worthy meaning 
that some previous word has borne. . 

At any rate, we sojourners by the lakes and in the forests 
of Michigan, searching for every good report of our barbaric 
predecessors shall always think of the Huron lake and river 
and mountain as bearing a name ennobled by the splendid 
savages among whom Le Jeune, Marquette, and other Jesuits 
labored so devotedly. 





CHIEF PETOSKEY 


A Brier Sketcu By His Granp-DauGutTser, ELLA PrerosKry 


WILL go back to the days when Michigan was a wilderness 
| to the white man, and a paradise to the Ottawa who 
roamed unchallenged through its rich forests and over peace- 
ful waters in airy birch bark canoes. The Little Traverse 
bay region was his summer playground, and his winter 
quarters were in northern Illinois at the mouth of the Chicago 
River where the city of Chicago now stands. Every fall the 
Ottawa made his pilgrimage to this favored spot where he . 
fished in lake and river and hunted in the forest during the 
moons of frost and snow. 

This vicinity was a favorite rendevous, and it was rich in 
legend as well as in fish and game. One of the outstanding 
stories is that a large family of skunks lived in that particular 
spot for many generations and for obvious reasons monopolized 
that territory. The Ottawa word for skunk is Chicag, there- 
fore the Indians call the place Chicago, the literal translation 
meaning Skunktown, and a few years later before the redman 
realized what was going on a city sprang up in skunktown and 
the newcomer named his city Chicago. The Ottawa laughed 
but said nothing. 

In the course of time there came to this western country a 
scion of French nobility whose name was Antoine Carré. He 
became a fur trader with the John Jacob Astor Fur. Company 
and was eventually stationed at Mackinac Island. He 
married an Ottawa princess and was finally adopted into the 
tribe and made a chief of the Ottawas to whom he remained 
true and loyal to his dedth. He was given the Indian name 
Neaatooshing, which name appears on Ottawa treaties with 
the United States Government. This name appears on treaties 
concerning Chicago lands claimed by the Ottawas and that 
have never been finally settled by the government and the City 
of Chicago. 
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After having spent the winter in Chicago, in the spring of 
1787 Chief Antoine Carré was journeying northward with 
his royal Indian family and had made camp near the mouth 
of the Kalamazoo River. One beautiful morning, just as the 
sun was shining over the tree tops, it shown into the face 
of a new born baby boy, a son of Antoine Carré. The father 
observed the glorious sunshine on the baby’s face and said, 
“His name shall be Petosegay and he shall become a great and 
influential man.” The meaning of Petosegay is Rising Sun, 
Rays of the Morning Dawn, or Sunbeams of Promise. It is 
an expression that means a great deal in one word. 

The royal family journeyed to the north to the summer 
camp at what is now known as Seven Mile Point. The young 
Petosegay grew to manhood and became a fur trader and mer- 
chant. He accumulated an unknown amount of wealth and 
married the daughter of Chief Pokoyeegun, the last great Chief 
of the north half of the lower peninsula of Michigan. Chief 
Pokoveegun reserved what is now Emmet, Charlevoix and 
Cheboygan counties for his people forever, and when the white 
representatives of the government came for the chief’s sig- 
nature, they limited the reservation for a period of five years, 
without the chief’s knowledge. When the five years had passed, 
the white people came in and took possession. This Chief 
is said to have died of a broken heart after he discovered 
the white man’s great deception. 

Petosegay and his young wife Keenaygah, who was later 
named Mary by the Catholic Church, settled at Seven Mile 
Point where they lived a while. Then they lived on the place 
now known as the Ottis farm, and later they settled in Harbor 
Springs. At this place he expected to spend the rest of his 
life, but other things intervened. At this time he had three 
sons old enough to go away to school and he sent them to 
Oberlin College. The Catholic Church objected to the idea 
of sending his sons to a Protestant school. Petosegay could 
not see the priest’s point of view, so he agreed to disagree 
with him and decided to change his place of residence. 
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The land across the bay was unoccupied, and Petosegay 
bought hundreds of acres of land there from the government 
and paid for it in cash. His first home there was near the 
mouth of the Bear River and there he lived in peace un- 
molested by religious creeds for a while. His family consisted 
of eight sons and two daughters. He probably never visioned 
the day when his orchards, cornfields, pastures and potato 
patch would ever be turned into city streets, yet in his old 
age this very thing happened, and Harbor Springs which he 
had left behind had long become a busy town. He seemed to 
have been destined to have towns and cities built wherever 
he had lived, and his last place of residence bears his name— 
PETOSKEY—the city of the Rising Run as well as of the 
Million dollar Sunsets. 

Chief Ignatius Petoskey had ten children. They and their 
children are as follows: 

1. Francis Petoskey, dead, married once, has two sons liv- 
ing—The Rev. William Petoskey and Paul Petoskey— 
they have no descendants. 

2. Mitchell Petoskey, dead, married once, one descendant liv- 
ing, a grandson whose name is James Russell now liv- 
ing in the far west. 

3. Lewis Petoskey, dead, married once, one daughter and 
one son living. The daughter is Mrs. Hattie McNiel 
of Grand Rapids, formerly of Charlevoix, and she has 
a daughter and a son who are: Mrs. Belle Steinberg of 
Tonia, (she has no descendants) and Edward McNiel 
of Pasadena, California,—he has one daughter. The 
son of Lewis Petoskey is Chas. Wm. Petoskey of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He has a daughter Louise and a son 
Lewis. 

4, Simon Petoskey, dead, married once, no descendants. 

5. Mary Petoskey Peterson, dead, no descendants. 

6. Joseph Petoskey, dead, married once, daughter and son 
living. The daughter is Ella Petoskey, the author of 
this sketch. The son is Cyrellius Petoskey of Lansing; 
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he has seven children. They are Wendell, Violet, 
Alvah, Lois, Warren, Theodosia and the baby. 

James Petoskey, dead, married once, four sons living; 
they are: Howard Petoskey of Lansing, Elliott Petos- 
key, Brayile Petoskey of Mt. Pleasant, Garland Petos- 
key of Lansing, and a granddaughter living in Cadillac, 
of school age. 

Lizzie Petoskey Waukazoo, dead, married once, no 
descendants. 

Enos Petoskey, dead, married once, one son living who 
is Huron Petoskey, no descendants. 

Brazile Petoskey, dead, never married, no descendants. 





MACKINACKERS :—Episopes or MicuicAn History 


By Ivan Swirt 


HE HOUSE OF BETH 
T AT ten o’clock the rolling of the wagons in the soft 
muck, and the darkness of the cedar-swamp, told of arrival 
at the “border o’ hell,” and of leaving the town-line pike. 

Hayden slid off the wagon and kept close to the wheel of 
the hind truck. This was anxious business at this season of 
the year. The camp and mill were in the heart of twelve 
hundred acres. The entrance to it was what it was—over 
corduroy, brush-carpet, temporary bridges and deep creeks; 
task enough for fresh horses and sober men—and here were 
neither. Most of the cedar-makers and cook-tent crew were 
ahead with the camp-foreman’s outfit or wallowing on the 
lead wagon. 

John Bester fully realized the situation and his pluck to 
win contended with his sparing of his horses. His “Steady, 
Rock! Easy, Rob! Hold her, old pals. Keep your legs—get 
us home—watch your step!” seemed to be understood by the 
well-trained team. 

The first outfit had crossed the bridge as harmlessly as a 
bear falls. The human-freight wagon was limp—and so was 
the driver; but there is always a last bur. The stream was 
high—almost up to the bridge stringers—the aft-load was 
heavy, the horses fagged out and getting more nervous as the 
road-bed went from under them time and time again. 

“All right, John, old man,” said Hayden, “That bridge looks 
shakey. We’ve got to make it in one jump or we’re on a raft. 
It’s up to you, John—you and the horses—I can’t help much 


Historical records of industries, roads, weather, manners, customs and 
terraine might easily be hum-drum. In these “Episodes of Michigan History” 
of my own observation and inquiry I have tried to give color and_ action 
to a picture of life in Emmet County two decades ago, rather than ruins and 
remnants obtainable by the inhuman camera. ; 

The characters in these stories are all representative of actual persons 
plainly in my eye as I write, but obviously their names could add little to 
the record of a general condition throughout our section of the State in that 
period; and it is their ‘“‘place in the play” rather than personalities we aim 
at.—The author. 
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on foot. Give ’em wind—then billy-hell!—and God help us.” 

The teamster rested the horses while he set his jaw like 
an iron clamp and gathered the reins to the shortest hold in 
his muscular, brown hands. The horses plainly felt there was 
a task before them and no turning back. 

“Rock! Rob! Ready now! Up! Into it—over the bridge! 
Damn your hides!” shouted their master, and the black-snake 
raw-hide cracked like a small cannon in the tunnel of the 
woods. The faithful and excited beasts dropped their noses 
to the ground, strained every muscle—steamed in lather— 
sucked their feet out of the mire—and leaped into the open 
space of the river course. Over the swaying bridge they went 
—at the instant the yielding girders swept into the rushing 
stream ! 

“Good work, John, old boy,” said Hayden, “T’ll do you 
another song on that.” 

“The horses is bowin’,” replied the teamster. 

The load had barely gotten under way on the camp- side 
bank when a sound like a rifle-shot was heard ahead. 

“You'll have to poke in, John. I’m seein’ things,” and Hay- 
den ran up the road with long strides. Arriving in sight of 
what was called the “House of Beth,” his suspicions were 
verified and he was less surprised than grieved. The drink- 
crazed gang of the lead wagon were ramming blow after blow 
with a heavy line-pole, against and into the bolted batten-door 
of the log cabin. Men otherwise steady and chivalrous, now 
maddened by drink and animal naiure, had turned to serious 
business what began as a crude joke. 

This Beth Wood, the woman occupant, strikingly attractive 
but poor and illiterate, was alone in the house—her easy- 
going husband being night-watchman in the mill. She had 
heard the wagons and the shouting and nervously taken the 
loaded rifle from the cedar-hooks. When the camp-boss rapped 
at her door, grinning—she fired—her last shot! The dignity 
of authority was offended. The attack begun by this Irish 
giant and continued by the irrational followers, promised no 
good to a defenseless woman. 
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It was a critical situation and Hayden could not contend 
physically with the many-headed monster of degraded passion. 

He stepped quickly to the side of Ruff Hogan, the boss, 
whose family lived in the village, and said earnestly but al- 
most piteously, “Ruff! Your sister is dead!” 

The foreman paused—brushed his hairy hand across his 

eyes—and wheeled on the battering-squad: 
' “Stop! You damn dogs—get to your bunks! Stop! I’m 
sayin’ !” 

Some of the most brazen guffawed and were for continuing 
the sport; but the look on the ghastly face of that red-headed 
demon armed with a bludgeon, quelled them to sobriety and 
drove them off to cover—mystified. 

Hayden had lied—to save a woman; and justified the means 
by the end. His aims were intellectual—and he knew he had 
measured his man. Women would reward him—but couldn’t. 
His blood was in his heart only for lesser creatures, of less 
craft—he thought. 


THE WAY OF THE NORTH 


The spruce stands dark in the north-woods snow, 
And the lamps of the log-shack camp burn low; 
For the crew goes dry 

When the pay comes down, 

And the long hill-trail leads by 

To the lights of the tavern town. 


There is friends in the woods—as woods friends go— 
And a Halfbreed John and a Bigfoot Joe 

Was a pair in a bunk 

And mess-mate chums ;— 

But there be friends takes the hunk, 

And there be friends gets the crumbs! 


In the tavern town on New Year’s night 
There’s a girl and a drink and a curse-set fight ; 
And a Halfbreed John 

And a Bigfoot Joe 

Turn friendship out with a gun 

And boast of a boasting foe. 
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The long hill-trail leads back to the camp 

When the dawn’s dim glow is the woodsman’s lamp ;— 
But a bunk left bare 

And the mess-plates down 

Is a creepish sign—Beware 

Of the lights of the tavern town! 


The trail-side bush and the stars might know 
Of the purse and the corpse of a Bigfoot Joe; 
But the shame-paled face 

Of the midday sun 

Turned off from the blood-cursed place 

Of the crime that the night saw done! 


But a ghost took scent of the snow-packs’ track 
Stained red—and a Halfbreed John came back 
To the sanguine cry 

And the posse’s blow ;--- 

And the fir trees point to the sky 

That a corpse hangs black below! 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


THE next morning it rained a cold drizzle and unabating. 
The men slept as long as the law would allow—which was to 
Sunday-breakfast time. A few were sullen at table and 
nothing was cooked to their liking, for all the “muskrat artist” 
could do. 

While the men ate, Bill Coffron, the Scotch contractor, had 
a talk with Mark Hayden—who nursed a theory about camp- 
bosses, among other things. Coffron, a hard-headed man of 
affairs was never quite certain whether his store-keeper was 
a genius with second-sight or an every-day pipe-dreamer. He 
wasv’t a “success”—that was dead sure! 

Nevertheless, Ruff Hogan, the camp-boss, was sent for and 
soon came into the office, slamming the door behind him. 
Coffron spoke without any preliminaries: 

“Ruff, how about a new bridge across the creek today?” 

The foreman heard the rain falling on the roof like shingle 
butts in a soup-hole, and replied, “Damn if I will!” then 
softening a little, “The men won’t work.” 
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Coffron had incited the impudence, as employers often do 
when they want a man to kick himself out, and now said, 
“All right, Ruff—take a rest. Mark will give you a check,” 
and left for the cook-shack. 

The Scotchman was uneasy and believed that Hayden was 
persuading him into a heavy loss—free of charge. Seating 
himself at the long clean pine table, he watched Jack Bush 
throw griddle-cakes, and go and come silently—quick and 
exact. 

Some time before this the camp lost a cook in the busiest 
season. Hayden had seen a little, square-shouldered Hollander 
living in a neat shack, keeping house for himself and trapping 
fur-animals along the river. Mark told Coffron about him 
and the contractor said. anything would do in a pinch. When 
Bush was offered the job he said, “I don’t hang out my shingle 
for a cook, but I can try.” He did try—and the “eats” end 
of the camp went on well. 

When Coffron finished his cakes and java he called the cook: 
“Bush, I don’t think we need you here any more,”—and he 
might as well have struck the cook with a maul. 

“Ain’t the cakes good, sir? I’ll sling you a fresh batch in a 
minute.” 

“Never mind,” said Coffron, “Fact is them cakes would make 
a man forget his mother-in-law. They’re good enough; but the 
“monk” can do this stuff. What I want to know is if you 
can build a bridge as good as you can make flap-jacks?” 

“Why, sir, I don’t know as I understand what you mean.” 
Jack spoke meekly. 

“T mean Hogan is going on a vacation. The bridge is down, 
and the camp is shut off from the Ely tracks. Do you think 
you can get some men to string a bridge over today?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t hang out my shingle for a bang-up bridge- 
builder, but I’ll make a try at it anyway,” replied the plucky 
Dutchman, relieved in mind somewhat. 

“Youre it,” said Coffron, rising and moving toward the 
store, dubiously shaking his head. 
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Hayden was waiting for the outcome of that interview. 
Coffron came in and opened the subject: “Mark, I believe you 
are a wild-eyed dreamer. There ain’t a man in the county 
can get them wood-peckers out on a day like this.” 

Hayden went to the window. Coffron followed suit. After 
an anxious half-hour they saw the door of the bunk-house 
opened—and Jack Bush, in his oilers and rubber boots, stepped 
out into the rain like a little corporal, with a cant-hook on 
his back. Behind him trailed six men, with quick step, carry- 
ing saws, axes, augers and chains. 

“Well, I will be damned!” exclaimed Coffron, “What next?” 

The gang disappeared down the road toward the river. 
Coffron returned to his accounts. Hayden began the “Song of 
the Cedar-maker :” 


“Deep is the wall of the cedar 

And tough is the take of the Jack, 

But a man with a girl must feed her 
And the fire must burn in the shack,” ete. 


Noon came—and the bridge-gang did not return. Darkness, 
and no little Dutchman. Supper was called by the loud bell 
on the ridge-end—seven places were empty, (eight, with 
Hogan’s). 

After supper, while picturesque groups sat around in the 
store on cracker-barrels and coffee-sacks, the door opened 
quietly. Jack Bush stepped in and removed his wet bag- 
mittens over the sheet-iron stove. Bill Coffron stared, waited 
a moment then spoke: 

“Well, Jack, what damage did you do in London?” 

“The bridge is slung, sir; the men worked good.—We 
stopped to hang a new door for Bess Wood, if you don’t mind, 
sir,’ said Bush, calmly and without a smile, and started 
toward the door. 

“One minute, Mr. Bush,” called Coffron. Jack stopped. 
“How would you like to be boss of this camp—at a hundred a 
month—for five years?” 

“That’s pretty sudden, Mr. Coffron.” 
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“So was that bridge—Is it a go?” 

“T’ll eat first and see if the ‘monk’ can get along without me.” 
Jack smiled now. “You can haul over to Ely on the ice tonight 
if you think best.” Jack left to try the monk’s “chuck.” 

Hayden had won again in his appraisal of men. The loung- 
ers expressed approval of the new appointment in their own 
special manners. Jack did become foreman and succeeded. 

The new foreman’s last remark about hauling to Ely that 
night took hold of Coffron’s mind. The eastertide would soon 
be on—with some other tides not so tidy. When not blessed 
with a long, cold winter Camp Kejic was impassable and un- 
inhabitable. The bottom went out of it. 

“They’s muck enough for a grave o’ such, 

An’ we go some, ever we die!” the camp poet said—and that 
covered the ground, or the absence of it, pretty well. Cedar 
drinks water and heats sun and doesn’t ask for much dirt. So 
the god of cedar-swamps is ice and snow;—the angel is the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, that shelters in the dense foliage and 
feeds on the buds and cones—and pays its keep with dashing 
brilliance and sweet song—sweet beyond description. 

Along about midnight Hayden was awakened by unusual 
clanking outside and flashes of unsteady light through his 
window. He got up, replenished the fire and took a seat on the 
crude counter where he could look out upon the camp square 
and tote-road. A great drama was being presented—scenes to 
hold in memory for a long time. He could sleep, he thought, 
when so much history was not being made, “Rome was not 
burning and heretics were not lighting Appian ways,’”’—when 
the world of his acquaintance was engaged in trifles like birth 
and death and marriage; money-making, primping and 
charity-work, even gentlemen’s sports and fanatics’ wars. 

Here was a great drama of motion, strength, health, cour- 
age, grimness, beauty and mystery—even gladness. He 
wondered if the players knew their importance or cared for 
more than the pay-and-a-half for overtime. He believed they 
did know; but what a splendid presentation for an audience 
of one—and that one standing in the dark of a grocery-shack, 
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and his applause unheard! He would absorb it all—and tell 
it to the world when he had learned the words of it. That 
would be his work. This other was all the Little Corporal’s 
and his trained performers! 

All along the black road jugs were hung in the trees and 
flaming from wicks of oil—the flares whipping and sputtering 
in the wind and keeping the shadows in a wild dance. Be- 
tween these rows of torches a continuous procession of horses 
and sleighs, loaded to limits with ties, posts, telegraph-poles, 
shingles and unpeeled logs; a wierd caravan movin‘'‘toward 
the solid earth of higher banking-grounds—seemin:.’ bigger 
than normal in the distorting flames—dynamic in unceasing 
movement—orchestral in hoof-rhythm and echoed creaking on 
the cold frost—and sublime in its coincidence with the very 
stuff of primal nature, unconscious and purposeful. 

Light reflected on hames and harness-brass kaleidoscopicly ; 
binding-poles sprung and snapped back over the weaving loads; 
shadows crossed and recrossed the cargoes and teams, like 
camouflage on a battle-ship; and horses’ legs and men stamp- 
ing along-side seemed chopped in sections trying to match 
themselves! 

No longer could living art be static-painting and sculpture 
a fixed representation of things, nor any three colors cover 
life as itis! No longer could weak books engage, weak music 
appease, weak men command—and no longer could life or 
death disturb or dismay—Mark Hayden. The night was his 
great adventure. This was the finale of the season’s long 
tedious preparation—and all loose-ends were battened down. 
Tomorrow would be festival and rest. But his own tomorrow 
and finale were yet obscure. 
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THE GODS OF THE KI-JIK-ON 


The cedar is thick on the Ki-jik-on, 
And a goose is the queen of the sky; 
But the king of the swamp is a Buster John, 
And the gentleman named is I! 
The same to say, I handle the rein 
Of the ii ‘skies, Rock and Rob, 
And m. the law to the timber’s pain. 
A king is a man with a job! 
Haw, Rob! Hy, Rock! 
Mush, Brush! Duck your block! 


We snakes the sticks from dawn to night, 
And times it’s under the Bear; 
It’s a bunk for bed and a badger’s fight,— 
They’s hides is made for wear. 
We can’t get far and we don’t see much 
But a hole to the top of the sky; 
They’s muck enough for a grave o’ such, 
And we go some, ever we die! 
Hy, Rock; Gee, Rob! 
Hump! Jump! Chew your cob! 


They’s many a stick in the “Border of Hell,” 
And thank ye to leave us stay; 
For I am the king and the king is well, 
And the same for the Black and Bay. 
The dam o’ the nags has run in the clouds, 
Their sire in the wind o’ the sea; 
So here is a laugh to the Juniper shrouds, 
And luck to the pluckiest three! 

Whoa, boys! Haw about! 

Back track! The hooter’s out. 





A TypicaL PioNEER FAMILY 


By Vivian Lyon Moore 


(State Recording Secretary, D. A. R. of Michigan) 
HILLSDALE 


BOUT one hundred and twenty-five years ago, the in- 
A habitants of lower Michigan consisted of the population 
of Detroit and its vicinity, with here and there a wander- 
ing coureur de bois or trader who pursued his indefinite course 
among the native born Indians and then found his way back 
to civilization as exemplified by that primitive metropolis. 

Monroe, or Frenchtown as it was then called, was a thriving 
village, but tales set afloat by the men interested in selling 
and colonizing other territories, together with very real diffi- 
culties attendant on penetrating the virgin forests, had pre- 
vented any settlements being made to the westward. 

Early surveyors sent out by a congress which proposed be- 
stowing two million acres of Michigan lands as bounties upon 
the Revolutionary veterans, collected their pay and saved 
themselves the trouble of exploration by reporting Michigan to 
be one vast swamp, unhealthy to the last degree—in short, un- 
inhabitable. The government project was abandoned and 
though later reports contradicted these falsities and a few 
courageous souls braved the wilderness for a short distance, 
by 1825 there had been no white settlement in the whole of 
Michigan further west than Ann Arbor. 

In that year a new government crew made its way along 
the old Indian trail which, beaten down by generations of 
moccasined feet, wound its crooked length to Chicago. This 
party came for the purpose of surveying the meandering path 
which was to be converted into the 100 foot road known as the 
Chicago Pike, and included in its number Captain Moses Allen, 
an adventurous trader, a veteran of the War of 1812, and the 
owner of a farm near Detroit. The next year he returned, 
this time with a prospecting party which made an extensive 
tour through Hillsdale, Branch, and St. Joseph counties. 
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This second investigation confirmed his first favorable im- 
pressions and he enthusiastically fixed upon a fertile prairie 
in the western part of what is now Hillsdale County for his 
own. 

Convinced of the opportunities offered by this new country, 
he hastened home and the late winter of 1826-27 saw the entire 
Allen family—husband, wife, and three very small children— 
setting forth by horse and wagon on their difficult journey 
westward. The cold increased the physical hardships of the 
trip but the frozen trail, streams, and marshes obviated the 
danger of being mired, that common baleful experience of 
pioneer travellers. 

Arrived in April, they found an elevated plain watered by 
numerous small streams and surrounded by woodlands and 
thickets. Here and there through the forests were clearings 
or “Openings”, a few cabins belonging to the roving Pota- 
watomis, and an occasional patch of their maize. The Indians, 
with their fat, good-natured chief Baw Beese, were very 
friendly and often of great assistance to the lone white people. 
These lands were not yet on sale so no limits could be set to the 
Allens’ farm. They might have claimed from Adrian west to 
Lake Michigan, from their cabin north to the Pole without 
having their rights disputed,—except at Mackinaw. They 
were the only white settlers in the interior of Southern Mich- 
igan. 

Moses Allen first opened his eyes to this world on the second 
of October, 1786, and appears to have been a native of New 
York, of New England lineage. No records of his childhood 
have come down to us, but shortiy before the War of 1812, 
being then a young man, he decided to seek his fortune in 
Canada. It was his misfortune to be in that country at the 
outbreak of fresh hostilities between England and her newly 
independent colonies, and following the custom of that period 
the English officials impressed the young American into their 
army. His enforced service was not of long duration. Taking 
advantage of the first opportunity that presented, he de- 
camped, enlisted in the United States army under General 
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Hull and was stationed at Detroit. The story of poor old 
General Hull’s surrender is well known. Moses Allen was 
one of those who went into British captivity and he would 
have been hanged had it not been for the kindness of the 
Captain placed in charge of the Ohio volunteers. He proved 
to be a brother Mason. By his aid Allen and a few others 
escaped. After the war Captain Allen’s spirit of adventure 
led him to settle in Michigan. He became a hunter and trader 
carrying cranberries, skins, wild honey, beeswax, and Indian 
wares to Detroit in exchange for the white man’s products 
so valued by his Indian customers. He acquired a knowledge 
of woodcraft which was invaluable to him in his pioneer life. 
His equitable dealings with the red men earned him their con- 
fidence and lifelong friendship, important assets later when 
they became his only neighbors. 

Though most of his companions were now marrying, it was 
not until Captain Allen was thirty-two years old that he took 
unto himself a wife. His choice was Mary Barnes, affection- 
ately called Polly, a little maiden of only half his age, a native 
of New York but living with her father, John Barnes, at 
Brownstown, Wayne County, Michigan, at which place the 
marriage was celebrated August 9, 1818. They settled on a 
farm which Allen had acquired near Flat Rock and there five 
children came to them of whom the eldest lived but a few hours 
and was unnamed. The others were Amanda, Jefferson, 
Amelia, and Aurelia, the last being an infant in arms at the 
time of the removal to Hillsdale County. It is a matter of 
interest that in after years she lived at 94 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, where she carried on dressmaking until her marriage 
to Hiram Ostrander, and that she named her son Arthur 
“Dale” in honor of the County which her father founded. 
During this period of his life Captain Allen continued his 
trading to and from Detroit and in 1825, as we have seen, 
took the step which resulted in his being the first pioneer of 
Hillsdale County. 

Upon his settlement at what was later called Allen’s Prairie, 
he erected a rude cabin of logs with a puncheon floor, and a 
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corn barn to shelter his first crop which was planted at once. 
A primitive mill, relic of some old Indian trader, stood in his 
yard—merely a hole charred in the top of a white oak stump, 
with a wooden pestle suspended over it to be worked up and 
down by hand. This “mill” was extensively used for a number 
of years by later comers who would await their turns some- 
times into the night, in order to obtain the cornmeal essential 
to their larders. 

During that first year Captain and Mrs. Allen proved their 
mettle by the courage with which they adjusted themselves to 
their new surroundings and accepted the privations inevitable 
in such a life. The tough hickory logs were fashioned by hand 
into furnishings,—splint rockers which were especially enjoyed 
by their Indian callers, who swayed back and forth in them 
grunting their satisfaction; rope bedsteads with hand turned 
posts; substantial tables; even dishes were not too much for 
the captain’s skill as is evidenced by a wooden sugar bowl 
of his make, carefully preserved in the family to this day. 
Their cooking was done by the open fireplace, and in a small 
tin oven standing before the coals Mrs. Allen baked her famous 
cream biscuits. Both Captain and Mrs. Allen cemented their 
friendship with Baw Beese and his tribe by smoking the pipe 
of peace. They constantly entertained the Indians in their 
own home with white men’s food including the pioneer mince 
pie made of venison, cranberries, and wild honey; they taught 
them new methods of cooking and new habits of industry 
and frugality; they ministered to them and nursed them in 
their illnesses, and they reaped their reward in the loyalty 
and protection which the tribe gave them in return. It was 
to this loyalty and friendship that Mrs. Allen vainly appealed 
at the time of the execution of the famous Princess Wenona 
of her father, Chief Baw Beese, which execution appears to 
have been witnessd by the entire Allen family. The red man’s 
law was stronger than the white woman’s plea. 

Around the Allen cabin was a coppice-like fence through 
which the children often fed the wolves, a pastime that does 
not particularly appeal to us as attractive at the present 
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day though we admit the thrills that might be afforded by it. 
Danger from wild animals does not seem to have concerned 
them to any extent; the family were all absolutely fearless 
and even the little ones were trained to be expert shots. 
Courage was indeed a sort of religion with them. Aurelia, 
while a very young girl, rescued a neighbor’s babies from a 
large rattlesnake, killed the snake, and triumphantly bore 
home its twenty rattles as a proof of her prowess. Courage 
was a trait fostered and encouraged by the elder Allens who 
rightly felt that it was most vital in a newly opened country. 
Nor was the cultural side neglected, for Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
were well educated for that time, and in the absence of schools 
they themselves instructed their children in the fundamentals. 
They could all read and write and among their household ef- 
fects were such books as Gulliver’s Travels, The Book of Mar- 
tyrs, The Almanac, and, of course, the Bible. 

In spite of the time being fully occupied by the manifold 
labors attendant upon establishing a home in a _ primeval 
forest, the year from April, 1827, to June, 1828, must have 
been one of extreme loneliness to these adventurers set down in 
the midst of a wilderness; consequently one can well imagine 
their excitement and delight when at the latter date they saw a 
wagon struggling down the old trail bearing the members of 
another white family. This was Benaiah Jones, Jr., who had 
come from Ohio to seek a new home. His choice had fallen up- 
on the present site of Jonesville, but to insure less discomfort 
for his wife and family while he was constructing his cabin he 
had come on five miles further to bespeak the Allens’ assist- 
ance. With joy at the prospect of near neighbors and with 
genuine pioneer hospitality, Mr. Allen offered them his empty 
corn crib—all he had—and Mrs. Jones ensconced herself 
therein with four small children, remaining till October. The 
corn crib itself thus became the scene of a historic event, the 
birth of the first white child in Hillsdale County, for within its 
walls in August, 1828, Cordus Mutus Jones, the sixth son of 
his parents, first saw the light. Two months later a daughter, 
Adelia, was born to the Allens, and the land which was to be 
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Hillsdale County could now boast of a population of fourteen. 
The time soon came when these Michigan lands were offered 
for sale and June 8, 1829, found Moses Allen, Benaiah Jones, 
and his brother, Edmund Jones, at the Monroe Land Office 
ready to validate the claims to their homesteads. Mr. Allen 
purchased the southeast quarter of section ten, Allen Town- 
ship, now familiarly known as the Howard farm, and more 
recently sold by Mrs. Charles Stewart. 

Travel by another year was becoming more frequent along 
the Chicago Road; settlers had come into Branch County, 
so Captain Allen decided to open a tavern for the convenience 
of travellers and for his own profit. His original habitation 
was scarcely spacious enough, and he accordingly commenced 
the erection of a more substantial structure to serve this 
purpose. Before its completion he was stricken by an illness 
brought on by hardships and exposure. On November 19, 1829, 
he died, the first to succumb to the ills of this new country, 
as he had been the first to be captured by its attractions. His 
coffin was prepared by his only neighbor, Benaiah Jones, from 
the rude materials at hand and he was interred upon his own 
farm as fittingly as the times permitted by those who were to 
“carry on” his beginnings in the upbuilding of a State. In 
1836 Mrs. Allen’s sister and brother-in-law, Clarinda and 
Ichabod Burdick, also very early settlers in the vicinity, 
deeded to the Poor Masters of Allen Township an acre of 
ground near the present village of Allen to be “used as a public 
berrying [sic.] ground”, and when this cemetery was plotted, 
the body of Captain Allen was removed to a lot which had 
been reserved for it. In this lot it iay for several decades, un- 
marked and well nigh forgotten, but on Memorial Day, 1925, 
Ann Gridley Chapter D. A. R. placed there a headstone and 
bronze tablet in recognition of the debt which every resident 
of Hillsdale County owes to Captain Moses Allen. 

Mrs. Allen, left alone with four small children in a wild and 
strange land, stoutly remained at her post, cared for her 
family by her own efforts, and aided by her brothers-in-law 
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Reuben Cornish and John Allen, finished the tavern and dis- 
pensed wayside hospitality for several years. James Burdick, 
her nephew, came on from New York in 1830 to assist his 
widowed aunt, but his place was soon taken by another. 
Hiram Hunt, a blacksmith by trade, of considerable education 
and charm of manner, who acted as the first schoolmaster 
and later as the custodian of the tin box which served as the 
first post-office, found favor in the widow’s eyes and October 
11, 1830, they were married. They became the parents of two 
children, Hiram Robert and Sarah Rose Ann, the former of 
whom died in the Union Army during the Civil War and was 
unmarried, and the latter of whom was twice married and 
had four children. Her descendants are now residents of 
Detroit and Ann Arbor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt ran Allen’s Tavern, then known as 
Hunt’s Tavern, until August 5, 1834, on which date Mr. Hunt 
“died supposedly from the effects of the bite of a mad dog re- 
ceived some seven years earlier. Though twice widowed in her 
“western” home, Mary Allen Hunt still clung to it and with 
the advice and aid of good neighbors, managed ,the property 
and watched over the interests of her six young children. 
Among those who came to work for her were two young lads 
who had made their way from Lucas County, Ohio,—Joseph 
and Asa Divine by name, strong, handsome, clean, energetic. 
Tales of the richness of the recently admitted State had 
reached their ears and they had determined to throw their 
futures in with hers. Amelia Allen, the oldest daughter of the 
household, had grown to be a most attractive young miss and 
appeared like a dainty wild flower of the forest to youthful 
Joseph. Accordingly he soon entered land himself and in 
February, 1840, fifteen-year-old Amelia went down into Wood- 
bridge Township as his bride and in her turn bravely estab- 
lished a pioneer home. Thus did history repeat itself in the 
Allen family. Asa Divine had likewise married a young 
girl, Jerusha Bell, and the brothers built cabins for their 
child wives side by side on their eighty acres of Woodbridge 
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land. By the next winter both girls were happily making tiny 
garments for their expected babies and late in January 
Amelia’s hour had arrived. 

Can you imagine what it meant to mere children like these, 
alone in a near-wilderness, no help at hand, the nearest horse 
at Camden, the nearest doctor still farther away at Allen, 
and a new life imminent? Hastily summoning Jerusha from 
the adjoining cabin to minister to her sister-in-law during his 
absence, young Joseph set out on foot through the forest’s 
snow for Camden and the horse, five miles away. Then came 
the seemingly endless drive to Allen, some fifteen miles farther 
for the doctor and Amelia’s mother. He found the latter tied 
at home with an ailing, nursing baby of her own, so accom- 
panied by the doctor alone the boy started back on a frantic 
race against time over the difficult road to Woodbridge. When 
finally he lashed the exhausted horse into his own door yard, 
it was but to receive the crushing news that his beautiful 
little bride was dead, leaving only a lovely memory, and a 
baby boy whom she wished him to call Allen for her honored 
father. Stunned and heart-broken he had to rally his strength 
to meet another emergency, for Jerusha now lay in the throes 
of premature childbirth brought on by the shock of Amelia’s 
death of which she had been the sole witness, and before an- 
other day broke there were two babies in the little cabin with 
only one mother to care for both. 

For about four months, twenty-year-old Jenvalin assumed 
this double burden, nursing little Allen as well as her own 
baby, and heroically striving in every way to fill the place of 
his lost mother who had been laid to rest beside her father 
in the Allen’s Prairie graveyard. When the soft breath of 
early summer announced the end of winter, Joseph Divine 
secured for himself a horse and taking in his arms his infant 
son, started for Ohio and his parental home. We can only 
imagine the hardships and mental agonies he endured on the 
way, having to trust to the kindness of the good women along 
the road for food and care for his baby. The journey was at 
length accomplished and he placed in the loving arms of a 
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grandmother his tiny motherless child. For about two years 
they tarried with the elder Divine, also Joseph by name, and 
then feeling that the Woodbridge property should be developed, 
the entire family came to Michigan and made their home in 
that township. Joseph Jr. lived to a ripe old age, becoming 
an outstanding figure in the county and serving in the state 
legislature. 

To return to Mary Allen Hunt, we find that in addition to 
the anguish she endured over the events just described, she 
had been passing through difficult experiences of her own. 
About 1838 or 1839 she had married Alonzo Folger, the son 
of Daniel Folger, and later a resident of Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. 
Folger proved not to be the estimable man she had thought him 
when she allowed him to take over the care of her children’s 
inheritance. The marriage was not a success, and in 1844 
his guardianship was taken from him. A _ separation 
ensued, but legal action was not taken until 1857. On March 
26 of that year a divorce was granted. The one child of this 
union, William Wallace Folger, was killed in the Battle of 
Murfreesboro at the age of twenty-two. 

Disheartened by so many sorrows and apparently longing 
for scenes of happier days, Mrs. Folger retraversed the Chicago 
Trail back to Wayne County whither her son, Jefferson, had 
preceded her. It is not clear whether the farm upon which she 
settled was the one owned by Captain Allen, the one belonging 
to her father, or a new one purchased by Jefferson who had 
disposed of his share of the Hillsdale County land, but it was 
always called the Sumpter farm by the members of the family. 

The early forties held other trials for this intrepid family. 
Aurelia, the second daughter, had married Michael Eldred of 
Allen but a controversy almost immediately arose over her 
patrimony and Eldred deserted his wife, taking with him 
their team and wagon which he disposed of at Ypsilanti. It 
was at this juncture in her life that Aurelia left Hillsdale 
County and her spirit of pride and independence eventually 
determined her to open a dressmaking establishment in De- 
troit. Such a comely and agreeable young woman naturally 
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aitracted many suitors and this time, with the discernment 
taught her by her first unfortunate experience, she chose more 
wisely. Hiram Ostrander of hardy old Dutch stock and of 
sterling worth became her second husband at Brownstown 
October 1, 1849, and took her to his home in Trenton where 
she spent the remainder of her life in contentment. Of her 
four children, Lieutenant Arthur Dale Ostrander, already re- 
ferred to, carried on the family patriotic tradition in the 
United States Navy in the Spanish-American War, and his son 
Allen, in turn, served his country in the World War, giving his 
life in 1918. Aurelia’s daughter, Catherine, or Kitty as she was 
called, the favorite grandchild of Mary Allen, lived with her 
grandmother in her old age, acting as her companion and car- 
ing for her during her last illness. It is to the granddaughter’s 
tender memories and the grandson’s unfailing interest and co- 
operation that we are indebted for much of this information 
about Hillsdale County’s earliest pioneers. 

The third and youngest daughter, Adelia, also married at 
an early age, her husband being David Myers of Adams Town- 
ship, a widower possibly somewhat older than she. An in- 
teresting letter still preserved, written by her two months 
after her marriage in an almost perfect Spencerian hand, 
describes her journey from Monroe to Hillsdale on the railroad 
that was then less than three years old. She tells too of her 
house-warming in Adams where she “let the youngsters kick up 
a dust” and mentions her household equipment of “a cow and a 
pig besides a good many things that I have not got.” Her 
married life was of short duration for on December 15, 1849, 
she died, aged twenty-one years, one month, and nineteen days. 
She rests in the cemetery at Allen. It is not known that she 
left any children. 

On October 3, 1858, after years of bad health, Jefferson Allen 
passed away. The Civil War taking her other two sons, Mrs. 
Allen was left alone on the Sumpter farm. With character- 
istic self reliance she refused the offer of care from Mr. 
Ostrander, but rather late in life she married a Mr. P. Jones. 
However, at the request of her children, who seemed to have 
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been very proud of the Allen achievements, she resumed that 
name after Mr. Jones disappeared from the records, and she 
was known as Mrs. Mary Allen the remainder of her days. 
She divided her declining years among her children and never 
tired of relating to their children her pioneer experiences. 
She departed this life at the home of her daughter Rose Hunt 
Biddle, in Ypsilanti, January 7, 1877, her sturdy frame worn 
out by its seventy-four years of strenuous living. She lies 
beside her son Jefferson in a quaint old cemetery in Wayne 
County. 

The decades have passed and Hillsdale County has cele- 
brated the centennial of its first settlement. This date. is 
significant to others, for it is the centennial as well of the open- 
ing up of a fertile section of a great State. Citizens of Hills- 
dale County owe much to the intrepidity of the Allens; citizens 
of the State at large will honor them in thought. Captain 
Allen’s foresight sowed the seeds for a fruitful harvest which 


he did not live to reap, but his successors continued his work 
and brought it to a magnitude of which he could scarcely have 
dreamed. It behooves us of this later day to ponder thought- 
fully the vision which resulted in the prosperous com- 
munities which surround us on every hand and to pay due 
honor to Michigan’s pioneers. 


They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning, 
We will remember them. 





LETTERS From THE Lone AGo 


CoMPILED By ANNA Brockway GRAY 


DETROIT 


NE hundred and ten years seem a long time, unless 
QO they are bridged by deeds reaching over into the present, 
and memories dear to those who knew both the deeds and 
the doers of the deeds. Then they are shorter. 

It is considerably over a hundred years ago—on May 2, 
1815, that a little shaver appeared in the family of Wm. C. 
Brockway, in Morristown, Virginia, and was promptly named 
Daniel Dunbar, in honor of the minister who ministered to the 
spiritual need of the family. D. D. came of Colonial and 
Revolutionary stock, on both sides of the family,—Putnams, 
Hadleys, and Brockways,—mostly, if not all, of Connecticut. 

When D. D. was five years old the family moved to Franklin 
County, N. Y., and in 1832 he accompanied his father on the 
long treck to Chicago. There are no written records of the 
journey, but they drove at least from Detroit to Chicago. 
Both were expert blacksmiths and wheelwrights,—as were all 
of the Brockway sons; and when they wanted anything, they 
made it themselves,—a tack, a door latch, or anything they 
happened to require. It is told of D. D. that he welded two 
files together, something that had not been done at that time. 
Probably he wanted a bit of steel, but more likely he just 
wanted to do it for the sake of doing it. 

They stopped at Ann Arbor and set up the machinery in 
a mill being erected there. He visited me when I was in the 
University, and going down town, he stopped and looked 
earnestly at the mill we passed. Then he told me of the inci- 
dent of their work there. But I think that mill had been 
burned, and the one we saw had replaced it. Then they 
pushed on to the trail’s end,—Chicago. They found an ex- 
panse of swampy clay mud, a few shacks, more tents, and 
planks set up on supports to allow foot passengers to get 
around the place without being lost in the mud, and an abso- 
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lutely unlimited amount of fever and ague. Six weeks of the 
last cured my grandfather of any desire to stay and build up 
that city. They offered him lots, and lands, if he would stay, 
for they needed his skill, but perhaps his fever affected his 
vision, for he could not see the great city of the future, and 
turned back to Niles, Michigan. There they stayed at least 
that next winter. Ultimately, the father moved to Mount 
Bridges, Canada West,—I do not know when,—and there he 
died about June, 1862. I do not know where D. D. was all 
of the time, but he probably stopped in Kalamazoo County, 
when his father returned East. 

Another pioneer who was only a year later was my maternal 
grandfather, James Harris, also of Connecticut stock, and 
whose father, Champlin Harris, was for more than three years 
in the Revolutionary army. The family probably moved later 
to Susquehanna Co., Penna., as his brothers Champlin and 
Dyer wrote James from there, after his removal to Michigan. 
Letters written to him while in York State are variously ad- 
dressed to Mr., Rev., and Dr. Harris, while A. D. P. Van Buren 
of Galesburg speaks of him as “one of the best pettifogging 
lawyers I ever knew,” so he was evidently “a man of parts.” 
He was a “Thompsonian doctor,” but that probably did not 
mean that there was a diploma attached to the title. Diplomas 
were not common at that time, and in Eden he seems to have 
been a local preacher of the Baptist Church. 

That he came here in 1833 is evidenced by the following, 
which I found in an old bill book belonging to him. 

Mr. James Harris. 

Sir. pleas let David and Samuel Merrit have five bushels 

potatoes, and 
Oblige Yours 


Wm. Smith. 


Comstock. Jany. 4th, 1834. 


He must have been there in 1833 to raise the potatoes on the 
160 acres which he acquired in Comstock. I have no records 
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of the year 1833. Mother said she guessed they came in 1834, 
but was very uncertain about it. Certainly they came, and 
with the others came Lucena, and sometime soon she met D. D. 
There are no pictures of that date, but he was about five feet 
eight inches tall, weighed one hundred and twenty pounds 
for many years after that, had a broad forehead, a thin lipped 
mouth, and a pair of the most beautiful blue eyes I ever have 
seen. She was about five feet, three inches, he could span 
her waist, and she had the only pair of brown eyes I have 
ever seen which had the soft, liquid brown of a deer’s eyes. 
I have seen that comparison made, in print, but only in her 
face have I ever seen such eyes. There was a double wedding 
at the Harris home on Jan. 21, 1836, with two ceremonies,— 
D. D. and Lucena, and Seaman Bristol and her next older 
sister, Abagail. It was an evening affair. I do not know about 
the other couple, but D. D. wore a blue doe skin suit, trimmed 
with brass buttons, and those of you who never have seen doe 
skin cannot appreciate that. I have a vest of it in my posses- 
sion, and it needs good eyes to see the weave. It looks, and 
feels like a piece of chamois skin. I asked him one day what be- 
came of that suit. He laughed as he replied, “O, I couldn’t 
afford to keep anything like that. I sold it to another fellow 
who wanted to get married.” Nothing like that for mother. 
Her wedding gown remained among her treasured possessions. 
She wore a thin white dress, half low in the neck, with leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves, and ankle length. I do not remember about 
the rest of it, though I wore that dress myself at their golden 
wedding, in 1886. Their granddaughter Helen Farwell was 
married in the same dress, down in Eddy, (now Carlesbad) 
N. M., in June, 1897, and probably has it still. The brides- 
maid was Charlotte Brown, and the groomsman was Joseph 
Miller, Jr., later a well known lawyer of Kalamazoo. That is 
all I recall of what I have heard about it. I have tried to 
get some details of this marriage, and by the courtesy of the 
Kalamazoo Public Library I have this: 

Married, in Comstock, M. T. [Michigan Territory] Jan. 21st, 
1836, by L. Moore, Esq. Seaman Bristol, of Schoolcraft, to 
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Miss Abagail Harris; also, Mr. D. D. Brockway, of Richland, 
to Miss Lucena Harris, daughters of Dr. James Harris, of 
Comstock. 

[From The Michigan Statesman, Bronson, Jan. 23, 1836.] 

This, I presume to have been the earliest paper published 
in Bronson,—a name which was changed to Kalamazoo the 
following April. Of the other couple I have no details, but 
they spent their lives in that vicinity. The Brockways started 
housekeeping at Gull Corners, where he probably had a shop. 
One day I found myself there, and Eli Miller, who I think was 
a guest at the wedding, and whom every one knew, pointed 
out to me the spot where they started their housekeeping, in, 
or next to the Tavern, which stood on the principal corner 
of that village. Telling me of a gathering held there at that 
time,—not in their house—he said, “What do you suppose 
they passed for refreshments?” I guessed apples. “Apples! 
There was not an apple in the country, though some had been 
planted. They passed young turnips!” 

So with his suit of doe skin, ten dollars in cash, and a good 
trade, D. D. faced the world happily. He was always happy! 
And he was a born pioneer. In the spring they moved on to 
Ionia, where they remained only that summer, I think. As 
I do not know why they moved there, so I do not know why 
they returned to Kalamazoo County. The following letters 
are the only record of the Ionia episode. 

June 17th, 1836. 

Dear Parents. | 

Having an opportunity of sending direct to Kalamazoo, I 
now seat myself to drop a few lines to let you know that we 
are in good health, and in tolerably comfortable circumstances. 
Louisa [mother’s seven year-old sister] is well, and to all ap- 
pearances enjoys herself well, and goes to school every day. 
_Our school commenced the next Tuesday after we arrived. I 
shave not commenced building my shop, but intend to com- 
mence next week, with five or six hands, and in all probability 
shall be at work in the course of two or three weeks. 
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The tide of speculation is running high in this place. Fami- 
lies are constantly coming in, and bidding high both for 
farming lands, and for village property. Mr. McCausland re- 
fused $100 for a village lot that he paid only $30 for, not two 
months ago, and our neighbors are refusing from fifteen to 
twenty hundred for an eighty in this neighborhood. 

[That from D. D. B. The other side of the sheet was used by mother. 
‘It was before the time of envelopes, and postage was high, so that 
every scrap of paper was utilized. The sheets were all folded, and 
sealed with a wafer, or oftener with sealing wax, excepting a place left 
for the address. So, the other side reads:] 

Dear Parents. 

I now seat myself to devote a few moments to writing to 
you. We are not very well situated at present. We live in 
a small log house, only one room beside the chamber, and 
four families stay in it, though we hope for better times. We 
expect to move next week in the house with Mr. McCausland. 
[I remember being told that there was a bed in each corner 
of the room, curtained off, and a common cook stove in the 
center, where they all did their cooking, and a bench outside, 
with a common wash basin. The chamber was a loft, and a 
common store room. ] Louisa is more contented, at present, 
than I am, but I like this place very well, and shall be con- 
tented when we get to living again. 

Mr. Brockway has bought some timber for a small shop, and 
has got it raised, but cannot get timber to finish it soon. 
Louisa has not been homesick a minute since she left home, 
but she says tell father and mother that I want to see them 
very much, and the rest of you all. She prefers going to 
school, rather than go home. dont have to speak to her but 
once to make her mind. Mr. Yeomans daughter teaches the 
school. We have not seen any of them, neither have I been 
into a neighbors house. We are very glad we fetched some 
provisions with us, for we cannot get any here. Some of the 
people have to live on bread and molasses. That, I think, is 
a hard case. Butter is 2/6 [two and sixpence?] per pound, 
and not but a precious little to be had at that price. Our 
things have all got here. I want to know how you all get 
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along, Lucy in particular. How mother gets along, whether 
she has any help, or not. There is a great deal of rain, here. 
I believe I have got everything here, so write as soon as you 
receive this. 
I remain yours; & c 
Lucena Brockway. 


James Harris. 
Sally Harris. 


[There is only one more letter from Ionia :] 
Ionia. . July 5th, 1836. 

Dear Parents. 

Having an opportunity of sending this by George Loovel, 
I therefore improve the opportunity. We are all well. Louisa 
has had a bad cold, was yesterday quite sick. I gave her 
plenty of medicine, and today she is as well as ever, but she 
now stands to the cupboard drinking down the composition. 
She thinks she can stay until next winter, very well. About 
the 17th of June it began to rain, and continued for two or 
three days. The river raised 12 or 14 feet. The flats were 
completely covered, and destroyed all crops. Potatoes rotted 
in the ground. The river was a mile wide. Cattle are very 
high. Mr. Brockway was offered fifty five dollars for his 
white cow, and would not Jet her go. He has got his shop 
raised, and men to work on it. We now live in the house with 
Mr. McCausland. This is the third letter we have written 
I think the fourth belongs to you. We want to hear from you 
all, as well as you from us. We wish to be remembered to 
inquiring friends. 

Lucena Brockway. 

James Harris. 


[Here there comes a gap of four years, during which there are no 
records of any sort. Mother’s diaries did not begin until about 1864, and 
are not nearly as interesting as her letters, because she gave so little 
detail of anything, in them. The letters which follow are interesting, 
but do not specially touch Michigan. The journey back to York State 
came as the result of the death of father’s sister Betsy, the wife of 
William Batchelder of Richland, I think. She was buried in the 
cemetery which overlooks Gull Lake. I saw the grave recently. 
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The stone has evidently been reset, as part of the verse inscribed on 
it is below the ground. I understood that some society of women 
about there has taken over the care of the old cemetery. We need a 
few more such societies. 

Mrs. Batchelder left a baby boy, eight months old, and my father 
promised her to take the child back to Malone, to be reared by another 
sister, Mrs. Juliette Chapman. Hence the journey recorded in these 
letters. 

Mother’s oldest sister, Lucy, the wife of Henry Doty Rogers, was 
succumbing to the malaria of the Kalamazoo valley. Fever and ague 
was about as common as air, at that time, and she had to leave the 
country, for a different climate. So they started a little ahead of the 
other couple. 

Those who knew my sedate Uncle Henry, of a later day, would 
never have supposed him guilty of addressing a letter in this manner, 
but here is the address to the letter bearing his signature :] 


If you please, Mr. Postmaster, to send me safe through, 
To Mr. James Harris, of Kalamazoo, (Michigan.) 
And in Galesburgh post office, please let me stay 
Till the said Mr. Harris shall take me away. 
Please execute quickly, and your fee for the same 
Shall two shillings be, likewise a good name. 
Please accept my thanks, and compliments, too, 
So now, Mr. Postmaster, I bid you adieu. 
O HELL! 


[At Galesburgh, Mich., is written across in bold letters, and another 
hand, the exclamation was probably made by the Postmaster at Pekin, 
N. Y. The rest of the letter is as interesting as this promises:] 


Dear Friends. 


I embrace this opportunity to give you some information 
respecting our journey. When we arrived at Battle Creek, 
Lucy was about tired out, and I was afraid she would not be 
able to ride, but I fixed a more comfortable place for her, after 
which she stood the journey, very well. We arrived at my 
brother Silvesters about noon, on Sunday. he and his family 
were well. here we stayed until thursday, two days longer 
than we first intended, on account of a whig gathering that 
was to take place in those parts, which we wished to attend. 
After we arrived at the place we heard that Gen. Harrison 
was going to pass through that place on his way to Fort Meigs. 
This news rejoiced us, inasmuch as we should have the prive- 
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lage of beholding the Washington of the west. about noon 
the hero made his appearance, and was greeted with the shouts 
of the people, as the man who once delivered his country from 
the hand of the oppressor, and who would again deliver her 
from the userpations of her own citizens. After dinner we 
embraced the opportunity of shaking hands with the General, 
and after seeing him leave the place, we also started for home. 
We left Silvesters on Thursday, and arrived at Cleveland on 
Saturday morning, and hearing that old Tip was to be there 
that morning we concluded to stop for a short time. He ar- 
rived about nine o’clock on the steamer Sandusky, and was 
welcomed to the city with enthusiasm by its inhabitants. 
here instead of being kept in a cage, and not allowed to speak, 
(as his enemies would try to make people believe) he made 
an eloquent and patriotic speech of an hours length, and was 
followed by Maj Clarkson, and Col. Todd, two of his aids. 
The General is a good looking old man, and alluding to some 
of the slanders with which he has been heaped, he said he was 
able to walk without a crutch. 

Van Burenism is on the decline in almost every town 
through which we passed, and a patent Democracy declines. 
W-h-i-g-g-e-r-y prevails in as much the vanocrats themselves 
acknowledge that they believe that Harrison will be elected. 
We found our friends well in Euclid. Brockways arrived 
here before we left. we were glad to hear from you. we left 
this place together, and arrived in three days at Uncle Pratts 
—at Chatauqua, N. Y.—They were well, and Mr. Pratt is still 
a Loco Foco. The information of his being a Whig, was false. 
From there we went to Eden (Erie Co., N. Y.) found the 
friends well. Stayed one day. here we parted with the Brock- 
ways, and arrived at Fathers on the 2nd day of July, just 
one month after we started. We found Fathers folk well 
except Mother. She had been sick, and is still quite feeble, 
but daily improving in health. Crops of all kinds look well, 
wheat in particular. People complain of the hard times, but 
they dont begin to fee] the pressure here they do in Michigan. 
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I have not determined what I shall do. Please write im- 
mediately. 
I remain yours affectionately, 
Henry Rogers. 


[This from a young brother of Henry, who accompanied them back 
to York State. I think he never returned to Michigan.] 


Dear & Respected Friends. 

I embrace this pleasing opportunity of adding a few lines 
to you. Above you will find the narrative, and principle events 
of our journey, and our safe arrival at this place. Taking 
all things into consideration, pleasant indeed was the journey. 
Every place through which we passed, yea, in every nook and 
corner, those that were quaffiing at the pure fountain of 
Whiggery, whose united cry is, let us throw (?) these galling 
chains, these iron fetters of patent Democracy, and let the 
standard of liberty be elevated high, the star spangled banner 
wave, and our country be saved from the despots cruel power. 
On our way we saw many log cabins, which spoke in accents 
loud, We go for old Tip, here. Our curiosity led us to visit 
some of these edifices, which grace the hearts of our most 
proud, and splendid cities, We found them ornamented with 
paper hangings consisting of portraits, and battle fields, to- 
gether with many enthusiastic remarks, with rude wooden 
frames, (bark all on.) The furniture was the complete setout of 
a backwoodsman, & now let me observe, that General Harrison 
does not feel above the log cabins, for ne fought for them, & 
they bring to his mind days that are past, when he saved the 
inhabitants of log cabins, from the tommyhawks and scalping 
knife of the merest (?) savages. The General is a plain, 
good honest looking old gentleman, & does not feel above the 
common farmers. he shook us heartily by the hand, though 
I felt far beneath him, he did not feel above me. Many that 
have seen him, say that they voted for Van but will vote for 
Harrison. Give my respects to Uncle Jabez, and to all inquir- 


. 
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ing friends. I hope ever to bear the same place in your af- 
fections, that you do in mine, but I must conclude by subscrib- 
ing myself, 
Yours &c 
Lewis L. Rogers 


Cambria, July 3rd 
1840. 


[This is from Aunt Lucy, written on the other side of the same 
sheet of foolscap :] 


According to your request I now commence the pleasing 
task of writing to you. We arrived at father Rogers last night, 
and were received with a hearty welcome, I think I shall like 
them well, and little Jane appears [her baby girl] to feel 
at home. My health is considerably improved since I left 
you I grew better every day for some time, when I took a new 
cold, which made my cough worse, but it is now better. Brock- 
way overtook us in Ohio, on Monday, the tenth day of his 
journey. I need not tell you that Lucena and I were glad to 
see each other. On Tuesday morning we all started on our 
journey. on friday when we were within about three miles 
of Uncle Hirams, we discovered something ahead which had 
the appearance of steam, and for a short time was supposed 
to be such, but its appearance soon changed, and we then con- 
cluded that it was a building on fire, and hastened forward 
as fast as possible, in hopes to be of some benefit. when we 
arrived there we found a large two story house in flames. 
a few people had collected who were carrying the few things 
they had saved farther from the fire, which was now so far 
advanced that nothing more could be saved from the house. 
there was however some thing for our men to do. The barns 
which stood opposite the house were in danger. One of them 
was on fire in several places, when Brockway mounted the 
roof, and the rest carried water, and by this means the build- 
ings were saved. The house took fire from the stovepipe in 
the kitchen. As soon as we could pass the fire in safety, we 
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started, and in a short time arrived at Uncle Pratts. [he 
had married my grandmothers half sister.] They were 
much surprised, but appeared glad to see us, and to hear from 
you. Grand mother in particular was so overjoyed, that she 
barely knew what she was about. She is much smarter than 
I expected to see her. I think she has not altered as much as 
she had in two years before. Anson pays them six shillings 
a week for keeping her. He is married, but I have forgotten 
his wifes name. He lives at Montisello, when at home, but 
is now at Penn Yan, where he has a flock of sheep. Aunt Nabby 
was also very glad to see us, and in reply to something that 
was said about there being so many of us, she said we need 
not trouble ourselves about that, for she would be glad to keep 
us all a week for the sake of hearing from you. Lucy Rogers. 
I forgot to tell you that Minerva has not heard any thing from 
Polly, since she wrote that she had gone off with the Mormons. 


. 
[The following letters from my father and mother concern the same 
journey :] 


Dear Father. 

Having arrived at the end of my journey, I now take my 
pen in hand to inform you how we got along. In a week from 
the next Monday after we left home, we arrived at Euclid, 
Ohio, where we found Henry, and his folks in better health 
and spirits. than when they left home. they started with us 
Tuesday morning, and we arrived at Barcelona on Friday. We 
stayed there until Saturday towards night, then drove 8 miles 
and arrived at Mrs. Marches, in Eden, on Sunday evening. 
Henry stayed until Monday morning, and arrived the same 
day. the distance is 48 miles, and the distance from your 
house to Eden is 449 miles, and the direct way is through 
Tecumseh, Perrysburgh, Sandusky, Cleveland, Erie, Barce- 
lona, &c, We left Erie on Wednesday morning, and pursued 
our journey. left the lake road 8 miles west of Buffalo, 
passed through Batavia, Rochester, Sodus Bay, Oswego, 
Watertown, and Antwerp, and arrived at my sisters in Fowler, 
St. Lawrence Co. on Wednesday the 7th of July, it being three 
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weeks, and 4 days after we left your house. We stayed there 
until the next Monday morning, then started again, and ar- 
rived safe in Malone, on Tuesday evening. I am now at Mr. 
Sumners, my half brothers in Constable. I have seen most 
of my friends in this county, and find them in good health, and 
comfortable circumstances. Lucena says that she likes this 
country better than she expected to. I think she will be very 
well contented. her health is better than when we started, 
and my health is much improved. The babe stood the journey 
remarkably well, and now begins to creep around the house. 
I have not been here long enough to come to conclusion what 
business I shall enter upon, but I think it probably that I 
may go to work at my trade in this place. 

The log cabin candidate for the presidency has without doubt 
a decided advantage over the Dubeh man in this state, and 
through the states of P. A. and Ohio. you can hardly find a 
Vanburen man from one extremity, to the other. Among all 
the landlords that we stopped with in Ohio, we only found 
two Vanburen men, but there was whigs in abundance, and 
a log cabin in almost every town, and even the steamboats 
on the lakes have built a cabin on their upper decks, and 
raised a Harrison flag, almost without exception. At Shelden 
Center there was a cabin built upon wheels, with a caldron 
of pork and beans, and hogshead of hard cider, hung in the 
center. there was 40 passengers went on bord of, and was 
drawn by 8 horses to Batavia to attend celebration, and the 
raising of a very large cabin in that place on the fourth of 
July. I do not think at present, but you shall hear from us 
again as soon as we get settled down. please answer this as 
soon as you receive it, and direct yours to East Constable, 
Franklin Co. 

D. D. Brockway. 


East Constable, July 17th 1840. 
Dear Parents. 


As Daniel has given me the privelage of writing a few lines, 
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I gladly embrace it. My health is as good as it was when 
I left although I am pretty well tired out. but I have plenty 
of cherries, currents and raspberries, and begin to have green 
apple pies, and I think that is enough to pay me for getting 
somewhat tired. there is in Ohio thousands of peaches and 
apples, and all kinds of fruit, and we think, take the country 
together, it is the most beautiful country that we ever have 
seen. I am well pleased with the people here, that I have 
seen, and we have got only half around among his friends. 
Your friends were all well. Grandmother is quite smart. She 
was very glad to see us, but they all would be still more glad 
to see you. She is a great deal smarter than I expected to 
see her. Any thing overcomes her quicker than it did when 
I saw her last. Other ways I do not see a great deal of 
difference. She will look very hard for you this fall. 

I must close on account of room. 


L. Brockway. 


[These letters must have been returned to my mother after her 
father’s death in 1866, and some of those written were lost, or they are 
missing. There is a gap here.] 


Malone. September 6th, 1840. 

Dear Parents. having on opportunity of sending a 
few lines by Mr. Batchelder I gladly embrace it, thinking that 
you would be glad to hear that we are in the enjoyment of 
usual health. I am now at Daniels sister Mary, spinning, 
8 miles from where Daniel lives. Probably I shall stay here 
for five or six weeks. I have not been homesick any since we 
arrived here, but I want to see you all very much, but that is 
denied me. if we could but hear from you it would give me 
a great deal of satisfaction, but we have not yet received any 
letter but have been looking for one every day this some 
time. I cannot write but a few lines, for I must give Daniel 
the privelage of writing some, for he is here today, and Batch- 
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elder is in a hurry to go. So I must close my ill composed 
letter by subscribing myself, your affectionate daughter 


Lucena Brockway. 
Give my love to all inquiring friends. 


Although having but a few minutes to write I will improve 
what time I have. it is but very little to write, because I 
wrote all the news in my former letter of the 28rd of July, 
from which I have been expecting to receive a reply for a 
number of days, but have as yet been disappointed. I expect 
I shall receive it soon now, unless my letter has been miscar- 
ried; and you have not received it. I am now to work by the 
month, and shall probably through the winter season, for 
my brother in Constable. Lucena has got a letter written to 
send to Lucy, and it will be mailed tomorrow. we hope it 
will find her in the enjoyment of good health, and comfortable 
circumstances, and that this may find you and yours in the 
enjoyment of the same blessing. Please answer this as soon 
as your receive it, and direct yours to East Constable, frank- 
lin County. 

D. D. Brockway. 


[This is from the Rogers, again.] 
Cambria, Nov 12th, 1840. 
Dear Parents. 


I now attempt 
to address a few lines to those who are dear to me. We re- 
ceived your letter if I mistake not, about the first of Oct, 
which was four months after we left you, and I need not in- 
form you that we felt very anxious to hear long before that 
time. We sent to the Post Office every opportunity, which 
was once every week, and some times three or four times, but 
was every time disappointed. We at last concluded that you 
must have directed your letters to Cambria P. O., which is 
distant six or seven miles, and more out of the way for us, 
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than Charleston is for you, for people from this place seldom 
have any business there. accordingly Henry harnessed the 
horses, and we drove down there but we were again disap- 
pointed. they promised if a letter came there to send it to 
Pekin. this they did not do. if they had we should have 
probably received your letter some two or three weeks sooner 
than we did. Nov. 2nd Lewis wrote to Uncle Jabez about the 
middle of August, if I recollect right. we thought you would 
hear from us, and we would wait ontil we heard from there. 
but we have waited in vain, for we have heard nothing yet, and 
I have concluded that I will wait no longer, and I should have 
written two weeks sooner had my health permitted. Accord- 
ingly I commenced after a slight attack of ague, which you 
may well guess from the appearance of this sheet. I would 
begin anew if I had another sheet of paper, but I have not, and 
you must accept of this as it is. Probably you will be anxious 
to know how my health has been since I have been here, and 
I will endeavor to tell you. 

November 7th. The next Monday after we arrived here, 
(the same our letter was mailed) I was taken sick, and 
was confined to my bed for some days. my disease somewhat 
resembled the colera morbus, but was probably nothing more 
nor less than my old complaint in a new form, but let that be 
as it would, it reduced me very fast, and I had but little ex- 
pectation of ever being any better, medicine seemed to have but 
little effect, until Henry gathered some Lobelia, and made 
some tincture as strong as it could be made, and gave it to me. 
from that time my health gradually improved, until about 
three weeks ago, and since that I have had chills and fever and 
toothache, but I am now gaining slowly again. My cough 
still continues but is not very bad if I take medicine con- 
stantly but if I leave off for a few days it increases. We are 
yet at father Rogers, we do not keep house, consequently 
I am not obliged to work any more that I am a mind to, 
which is well for me, for I have not been able to do any hard 
work. I do not know but that I feel as contented here as I 
should if I lived by myself. I like the country better than I 
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expected I should. People complain of hard times but they 
hardly begin to know what hard times are compared with 
Mich. Produce is low, but clothing is low also. We can for 
cash get the best of coarse sheeting for eight cents per yard, 
and calico from six to 25 cents, fulled cloths such as the mer- 
chants there ask from 14 to 16 shillings for are from 6 to 8 
shillings per yard here, » i .verything else in proportion. 
there is also a market for produce at some price. I have en- 
joyed myself very well this summer, but now and then a 
gloomy spell comes over me, when I think of my dear friends, 
and the uncertainty of meeting them again in this world, but 
could I feel assured that we should all meet in a better world 
I would be reconciled to a short separation in this. let us all 
then my dear parents brothers and sisters, one and all strive 
to make our calling and election sure. let us strive to live 
the life of the righteous that our last end may be like his. 
I have heard from Lucena she writes her health has been poor, 
but she was then getting quite smart. Little Mary Jane 
talks a good deal about grandpa, and grandma Harris in 
Mich, she says tell grandpa she is a good girl, and she wants 
him and all the rest to come and see her, and aunt Wisa 
(Louisa) must write her a letter. she said frequently before 
we heard from you that she did wish Grandpa Harris would 
write her a letter, and when the letter came she claimed it for 
her own. You must not fail of coming here next summer, and I 
should like to have you fetch some American Valerian they 
keep it in Lockport, but they ask two dollars per pound. 
probably you would do well to fetch a hundred weight to sell. 
Give my love to all that enquire after me, I remain yours 
affectionately, 
Lucy Rogers. 
You must write soon, direct your letter to Pekin. 


Nov 10th. 
Dear Parents and Friends. 
I sit down to fill out the sheet which Lucy 
began. My health is good at present, though I had a slight 
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attack of fever after I left this place. I have been to work 
for father a part of the time since I have been here. I have 
sowed some wheat for myself. I am going today to see if I can 
get a school; If I cannot get one, I think I shall go to teaming 
on the canal, as I keep my team yet this winter. That is a first 
rate beast that I got last spring. I should be glad if you 
would settle my tax bill this year, and take your satisfaction 
out of the property I left, or in other words make the property 
pay the tax. times are hard, money scarce, produce low, busi- 
ness dull, so, of course, as a natural result, wages must be low. 
I have saved some lobelia, and if I can get an opportunity will 
send some to you. Your pills would find a ready market here, I 
think. Election has gone right as far as I have heard, in this 
state. this county gave Harrison electors 745 majority. Last 
year the whig majority was between two and three hundred. 
Old Tip goes ahead of the rest of the ticket in every town of 
the county. I heard N. P. Tallmadge deliver an address in 


the village of Lockport, on the 24th inst to about 3000 people. 
he is an able speaker. Lewis sends his respects to all inquiring 
friends, and while you are giving his, you may also give mine. 


Yours Affectionately, 


Henry Rogers. 


[These letters are sometimes difficult to transcribe as the paper is 
old, and sometimes there are quite large holes, but I try to give them 
as exactly as I can. This from D. D. B. again, as I am following 
their order chronologically, for several reasons. All of these, while 
temporarily away, were Michigan people.] 


Dec 19th 1840. 
Dear Parents, and friends. 


I now seat myself with pen in hand for the purpose 
of writing a few lines to inform you that we are still permitted 
to live, and in the enjoyment of comfortable health, and have 
been since I wrote the last time, or at least so much so, that 
we have been able to labour, and have secured to ourselves, a 
reasonable share of the comforts of life. We are now keeping 
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house by ourselves, and have provisions enough to last us 
through the winter, and clothing sufficient to shield our 
bodies from the inclemency of the weather, even in this north- 
ern climate, and we must say on the whole that we have been 
favored by the hand of Providence, although we have met 
with a little misfortune. The day before Batchelder went from 
here, our Charley horse got kicked on one of his hind legs, 
and for more than three weeks he did not bear a pound weight 
on it. I kept him for about two months and finally sold him 
for fifteen dollars. he is still a very lame horse, and in all 
probability, he always will be. I think that the bone of the 
thigh was split. I sold my waggon about two months ago for 
fifty dollars. I took corn and fat toward it, and the remainder 
in grain. I have been to work by the month since I have been 
here, and shall continue to for about two months, and longer, 
and then I shall carry on business in my own hook, but I shall 
have it so arranged that I can close it up on short notice if 
necessary, and shall consider myself at all times under obli- 
gations to enter into business either for, or with you, when- 
ever you find yourself in a situation to enter into the business 
of making medicine on any thing of a large scale. I almost 
forgot to mention that we received your letter of the 2nd of 
Oct, but it came safe to hand, with one inclosed in it from 
Canada, and it gave us great satisfaction to hear that you 
were all well, and that the labours of the Spring, and Sum- 
mer had been crowned with an abundant harvest. But it 
was by no means gratifying to us to know that times con- 
tinue to be hard, and that people were still under the neces- 
sity of having their property sacrificed to pay their debts, 
and we feel for our good Uncle, Mr. Shepherd who has lost 
horses, as we consider him to be an honest man, his conduct 
after the sale of them, to the contrary, notwithstanding. The 
crops in this country were far lighter than common last 
harvest, on account of the drouth, but still grains of all 
kind appear to be plenty. Wheat is 8/per bushel, corn and 
rye ranges from 4 to 5/-(shillings?), oats from 25 to 31 cts. 
Hay was also light, and people thought it would be worth 
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ten, or twelve dollars before spring. But as yet it has not 
been sold for more than six dollars per ton, and at present 
there is no prospect of its being any higher, as the fall, 
and winter thus far has been very favorable. as yet there 
has been no snow at all when compared with what is usual 
for this country. There has been only four days of good 
sledding this winter. we are all expecting that cash will 
be more plenty, and that produce will fetch better prices 
next season. since the poor mans friend has been elected 
president, and Mr. Vanburen has before this received the 
doleful tidings that he must leave the white house and re- 
turn to Kinderhook, where he may at his leisure commence 
the voyage, & pick his way up Salt River entirely alone, for 
I am sure that by this time there is not a single soul left 
that will go with him, though he is dayly beating for volun- 
teers to go with him, as he wishes to plant a colony at the 
head of that stream. May this thundering of the peoples 
voice be a warning to all future presidents. may they learn 
that it will not do to trample upon the peoples rights by 
abusing the power that is given them. My sheet is nearly 
full, and I must draw to a close. Please write as soon as 
convenient, and write all the news of the day. give our 
respects to all inquiring friends, and take a particular share 
yourselves. I have an opportunity of buying a tract of land 
west of the Mississippi, containing 2100 acres. The land 
is a part of the Carver purchase. I wish you to write as 
soon as you can and let me know whether there can be a 
good title given to that or not, and if there can, whether I 
had better buy it, or not. Please make a little inquiry 
relative it it, in Kalamazoo. 
D. D. Brockway. 
{To be continued] 





Tue Best Way to Come to TruTH Is TO——— 
By James G. Marrurews 
CITY OF ROYAL OAK 


HILE the significance of the statement, “The best way 

to come to truth” is “to examine things as they are, 
and not to conclude they are, as we fancy ourselves, or have 
been taught by others to imagine”! may be apparent to those 
engaged in intellectual pursuits, its full force is often felt by 
the historian or by others engaged in various phases of histor- 
ical research. 

The recording of history has not been done by hocus-pocus 
methods, wand waving or by merely copying what others have 
written or said, but has been accomplished only through 
months and years of travail, through long days, and often 
nights, of persistent, systematic searching—for the truth. 

The historian is not interested in hearsay except as it may 
afford a clue to real facts; nor is he interested in proving any- 
thing. His only concern is in acquiring truth pertinent to 
human events and happenings and recording that truth for 
the enlightenment and use of society and posterity. 

The press continues to grind out publications cloaked as 
products of historical research which defame that term. They 
might better be called propaganda. While some ambitious, 
publicity-loving writers of the present generation may be 
blamed for the ever-present “feature story” of so called histor- 
ical nature, they are not to be blamed for the errors of their 
antecedents. Had the latter been more accurate in their 
statements, recording only the truth and thereby keeping the 
stream of information unpolluted by hearsay, exaggeration or 
half-truths, the public of today would be better informed and 
would find more than the element of interest in this type of 
reading. 

Many of the so called historical sketches of the various 
Michigan townships have been based upon the earlier published 
county histories and biographies which in many cases were 


1Locke, Human Understanding, Bk. ii, Ch. xii, “‘The best way to come to truth 
being to examine,” etc. 
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money-making schemes, self-contradictory, inaccurate and in- 
complete. Such historical sketches disclose little or no original 
research work. 

The Philadelphia centennial of 1876 was the occasion seized 
upon by publishers and writers as one providing a literary 
opportunity of the first magnitude. County histories were 
ground out with gusto and abandon. Biographies of “leading 
citizens” were given space in these works of historical en- 
deavor—for a price, and the volumes found ready sale, occupy- 
ing prominent places in private homes and libraries. 

Without any desire or intention to disparage the biographies 
that appeared in these earlier works, it must be said, in justice 
to many citizens who wielded a potent influence in shaping and 
molding the communities where they resided and which they 
served, that in many instances their biographies did not ap- 
pear in these works because of the lack of ready cash or be- 
cause they discountenanced publicity. 

Illuminated billboards, neon signs, multi-color printing 
processes, the cleverly written sales letter and the ad-writer 
were yet to appear on the business horizon. The art of advertis- 
ing, like the country, was undeveloped. Newspapers were few 
and newspaper advertising crude. The county histories, 
atlases, biographies and similar publications afforded residents 
the rare opportunity of introducing themselves and _ their 
families, and presenting interesting information concerning 
themselves, their farms, businesses, etc., to the “folks” of the 
county. 

Representatives of the publishing houses solicited the citi- 
zens of the various communities of a county, obtained sub- 
scriptions to the proposed works and sold space for bio- 
graphies. They jotted down the statements of their sub- 
scribers, the latter often depending solely upon memory or 
whatever information had been imparted to them by their 
parents. To save space and thereby increase the number of 
biographies that might be crowded into the work, the publisher 
“boiled down” the information. Inasmuch as the proof was 
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not always submitted to the subscribers for reading and cor- 
rection, errors crept into these works. Hence, the biographies 
of various localities and the biographical sections in the county 
histories cannot be said to be accurate nor truly representa- 
tive of the life of the period in which they were written. 

Let us consider the influence of one of these early histories 
upon subsequent historical endeavor, choosing Royal Oak, 
Oakland county, as the object of our consideration, and jour- 
neying to that city, Pontiac, Lansing, Detroit and Washington, 
D. C., to conduct our research. 

A good place to begin is with the beginnings of this com- 
munity, and ascertain who made the first land entry in this 
township. We will first consult the earliest published History 
of Oakland County at our disposal, being that written by Pro- 
fessor Durant and published by L. H. Evarts & Co., Phila- 
delphia, in 1877. Turning to page 237 we find the following: 

“The first entries of land in the township were on tracts in 
section 33, made by L. Luther and D. McKinstry, July 6, 1820. 
The earliest settlements were also made on the same section, 
though not by the same persons.” 

We will next consult a History of Oakland: County, written 
by Thaddeus Seeley, and published by The Lewis Publishing 
Company of Chicago and New York, in 1912. Turning to page 
429, volume one, we find the following: 

“T,, Luther and D. McKinstry made the first entries in Royal 
Oak township on the 6th day of July, 1820, selecting section 
33, just over the present southern line, for their claims.” 

But we ask, “What have the local writers penned concern- 
ing this subject? As citizens of Royal Oak they have made 
a study of their community and unucubtedly have written 
authentic accounts of the happenings in tne life of the com- 
munity.” After a careful search in the Information File of 
the Royal Oak Public Library, a Centennial program, which 
was published by the Royal Oak Women’s club in 1922, upon 
the occasion of the centennial celebration of the settlement of 
Royal Oak, is located. This program includes a historical 
sketch of the community and contains this statement: 
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“Although the first entries were made in 1820 it was not 
until 1822 that a shoemaker named White built his cabin on 
the Ridge Road near the base line (8-Mile Rd.)” 

And here is an article entitled “History of Royal Oak for 
Century,” from the Tribune of Thursday, October 30, 1924, 
the author of which says: 

“The first land entries in the township were made in section 
33, July 6, 1820, by L. Luther and D. McKinstry, but they 
settled over the line in Wayne County. In the spring of 1822 
a shoemaker by the name of White located his cabin near the 
center of the southeast quarter of this same section.” 

This array of statements concurring as to when, where and 
by whom the first entry of land was made in the township 
appears convincing and seems to leave no doubt that L. Luther 
and D. McKinstry made the first entry of land on July 6, 1820, 
selecting section 33 for their claims. But could someone have 
erred? Is it safe to accept these statements without investiga- 
tion? 

It makes no difference by whom or where the first entry 
was made, for the historical research worker is not interested 
in proving that these writers were right or wrong; he merely 
desires to ascertain the truth pertaining to these events. 
Where are the facts concerning the first entries of land in Royal 
Oak township to be found? Inasmuch as the United States 
government sold the land to settlers and land speculators, 
let us consult the government records. We open the tract 
book in the office of the Land Commissioner at Washington, D. 
C., and there we find the entry of William Thurber, made 
January 23, 1819, he having chosen the northwest one-quarter 
of section six. Further search discloses the entry of John 
Luther and David McKinstry, March 7, 1820, they having 
chosen the southeast one-quarter of section thirty-three for 
their claim. Thus William Thurber made the first entry of 
land in Royal Oak township January 23, 1819, antedating the 
entry of Luther and McKinstry more than one year. The rec- 
ords also disclose the information that Mr. Luther’s first 
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name was John and that he and David McKinstry made their 
entry on March 7, 1820, instead of July 6, 1820. 

The Mr. White referred to as being the first settler in Royal 
Oak township evidently was a squatter as his name does not 
appear in the tract book in which the township entries were 
made. If it is true that he settled in Royal Oak in 1822, then 
he was not the first settler in the township. It is said that 
Major Oliver Williams left the city of Detroit on the 13th day 
of May, 1819, “with his family in sleighs, and the first day 
reached Hubbard’s place and stayed that night with Mr. 
Thurber, who had emigrated to that place.’ 

William Thurber served on a grand jury organized in 
Pontiac on the 17th of July, 1820°. William Thurber, therefore, 
not only made the first land entry in the township but was, 
as far as available records disclose, its first settler. 

Being interested in beginnings, and first things, let us 
endeavor to ascertain who was Royal Oak’s first postmaster. 
Again we turn to Durant’s work and on page 240 we find 
what that author discloses on this subject, which is as follows: 

“The village cannot boast the establishment of the first 
mercantile establishment of the township, nor the first post- 
office of Royal Oak. Both these were first located at Chase’s 
Corners, in the year 1826, the first postmaster being Joseph 
Chase, who held the position for twelve years, when the open- 
ing of the railroad made it necessary that the office should be 
located at the new village, the existence of which had never 
been dreamed of when ‘Uncle Joe’ first received his appoint- 
ment.” 

Now let us see what Mr. Seeley has to offer on this subject; 
if we turn to page 431, volume 1, of his work we find: 

“The village cannot boast the establishment of the first 
mercantile establishment of the township, nor the first post- 
office at Royal Oak. Both there were first located at Chase’s 
Corners, in the year 1826, the first postmaster being Joseph 
Chase, who held the position for twelve years, when the open- 


2Mich. Pion. & Hist. Colls., vol. XXII, 418. 
’Transcribed Journal of Circuit and County Court, 1820-1828, Oakland County. 
The journal is not paged. 
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ing of the railroad made it necessary that the office should be 
located at the new village, the existence of which had never 
been dreamed of when Uncle Joe Chase received his appoint- 
ment.” 

The results of Seeley’s research seem to coincide with that 
of his predecessor, there being no difference of opinion. Let 
us read the version set forth in the Royal Oak Centennial pro- 
gram. This bit of historical literature states: 

“The center of activity in pioneer days was at the corner 
of the 13-Mile Rd. and Crooks Rd., where Edwin A. Starr 
now lives. Here the first store in the township was opened 
by David Chase in 1826. Here, too, was located the first post- 
office with Joseph Chase, father of David, as postmaster. He 
was appointed in 1826 and held the office until 1838, when it 
was moved to the village.” 

Apparently there is not much more enlightenment in this 
last statement. The information we have gleaned thus far 
seems to be fairly well supported by succeeding statements. 
We have one more account to consult, the Tribune article, 
which furnishes further reinforcement to the foregoing state- 
ments, 

“Here, too, was located the first post-office with Joseph 
Chase as postmaster. He was appointed in 1826 and held the 
office until 1838 when it was moved to the village.” 

These writers are also in agreement as to the identity of 
Royal Oak’s first postmaster but as research workers we must 
ask questions again. “Are these statements true? Who 
establishes postoffices and appoints postmasters? What do 
the official records disclose on the subject?” A request to the 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C., for a list of the 
names of Royal Oak postmasters and the dates of their ap- 
pointments brings the following response: 

“The post office at Royal Oak was established April 6, 1826, 
with James Lockwood as the first postmaster. The following 
is a list of those who subsequently served as postmasters: 
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Postmaster Date of Appointment 
Samuel Torbert September 21, 1826 
Joseph Chase January 21, 1830 
Moses Johnson October 27, 1841”, etc.* 

Thus, according to the Government records, Joseph Chase 
was the third postmaster appointed, not the first, and held 
his appointment until October 27, 1841, his whole period of 
service being four years later than that chronicled by the 
writers of Royal Oak history. 

To conclude our considerations let us review these same 
works again and endeavor to ascertain when Royal Oak was 
detached from Troy, and organized as a separate township, 
and also the name of its first supervisor. Let us consult our 
old friend Durant. On page 24 of his History of Oakland 
County the following information is revealed concerning the 
organization of Royal Oak, 

“The date of the organization of the various townships of 
the county is given in the State census report for 1874, as fol- 
lows: 

Royal Oak 1832” etc. 

On page 289 of his work, Durant says: 

“In 1836, Royal Oak was set off from Troy and became a 
separate township.” 

On page 27, Durant divulges this bit of information concern- 
ing the first supervisor, 

“At the October session, 1833, the following newly-organized 
townships were represented by their supervisors: Royal Oak 
by Major Curtis,” ete. 

But as we thumb the pages of this venerable volume and at 
last turn to page 239 we are confronted with another state- 
ment which reminds us that Durant’s memory served him 
falsely, also that it is a long way from page 27 to page 239. 
On the latter page he states, 

“The earliest book of township records (commencing with 
the earliest organization and township-meeting, and running 


*A letter from John Bartlett, First Assistant Postmaster General, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the files of the author. 
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until and including the year 1856) having been lost or de- 
stroyed, we can give neither an account of the proceedings of 
the first meeting nor a complete list of the township officers 
prior to 1857. It has been ascertained, however, that the first 
supervisor was David Chase.” ete. 

What assistance has the historian Seeley to offer us in ex- 
plaining this contradiction? On page 430, vol. 1, of his History 
of Oakland County, he states in a positive manner, 

“The first supervisor was David Chase and the first clerk, 
Socrates Hopkins.” 

A careful perusal of the pages of the Oakland County Sup- 
ervisors’ Journal, 1827-1838, reveals this information, on page 
105, that the first supervisor mentioned as representing Royal 
Oak is Major Curtis who first attended a session of the Oak- 
land County Board of Supervisors on October 1, 1833. Accord- 
ing to this record, his last appearance at these sessions was in 
March, 1838, and on page 212 David Chase’s name appears as 
his successor, he having attended the October, 1838, session of 
the Board. 

We are unable to locate information concerning the organ- 
ization of Royal Oak township at the County Clerk’s office, 
Pontiac, so let us turn to the Laws of Michigan, 1831, 1832, 
1833. As peculiar as it may seem, we are unable to locate in- 
formation on the subject in these volumes. Let us visit the 
office of the Secretary of State. There the records designate 
the year 1836 as being the birthtime of the township, but if 
Royal Oak had a supervisor in 1833, was it not an organized 
township? In despair we turn to the Journal of the Legisla- 
tive Council and there, on pages 82, 114, 117, 118, 126 and 128, 
we find conclusive evidence of the organization of the town- 
ship by an act of the Legislative Council. On Wednesday, 
July 6, 1832, the bill was passed, “to take effect and be in 
force from and after the last day of March next.” The bill 
was approved Saturday, June 9, 1832.5 Inasmuch as the 
Territorial Township Laws provided that township elections 


5Democratc Free Press and Daily Intelligencer, Detroit, June 21, 1832. 
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should be held on the first Monday in April,® this explains 
why Royal Oak was not represented by a supervisor at the 
March, 1833, session of the Oakland County Board of Super- 
visors. 

Since 1877, citizens of Oakland County, who have been 
interested in this particular part of its history, have been in- 
formed that the first entry of land in the township was made 
by L. Luther and David McKinstry; that the first postmaster 
was Joseph Chase. They have found contradictory state- 
ments regarding the identity of Royal Oak’s first supervisor, 
and have been uncertain of the date of the township organiza- 
tion. A bit of care exercised by any one of the writers of 
Royal Oak history, mentioned in this article, would have cor- 
rected the errors of his precedessor and thus he would have 
rendered his fellow citizens a service. 

Let us, who write articles of a historical nature, remember 
that “One of the chief canons of historical writing is ac- 
curacy—accuracy in ascertaining the fact, in stating the fact 
or conclusion, in copying, and in every phase of the process.” 
Let us remember that many who read our work will accept 
it as truth. We, therefore, are obligated to ascertain and 
preserve the truth for society and posterity. “The truth is the 
only justification of any writing’*—but more especially this 
of ours. 

Luther and McKinstry made a land entry in Royal Oak 
township; Joseph Chase was one of Royal Oak’s postmasters ; 
Major Curtis and David Chase were among its early super- 
visors; Royal Oak was organized as a township, but as to 
Who, What, When, Where, How and Why——“The best way 
to come to truth” is “to examine things as they are, and not 
to conclude they are, as we fancy ourselves, or have been 
taught by others to imagine.” 
~ Territorial Laws, vol. 


I, $17. 
"Bulletin No. 2, p. 33 (Mich. Hist. Comm.) 
Ibid, p. 33. 





Hrram Moore AND THE INVENTION OF THE 
HARVESTER 


By Lew ALLEN CHASE 


(Professor of History, Northern State Teachers’ College, Marquette, Mich.) 
HILE attending the summer meeting of the Michigan 

\ \ Pioneer and Historical Society at Mackinac Island, in 
July 1922, I learned from Mrs. J. H. Campbell of Grand 
Rapids that she-was in possession of a collection of letters 
of Hiram Moore of Kalamazoo County, relating to his 
invention of a machine for cutting, threshing, cleaning and 
sacking grain in one operation. 

The letters consisted chiefly of correspondence between 
Hiram Moore and Lucius Lyon, one time United States con- 
gressman from Michigan, and were formerly in the possession 
of Mr. George W. Thayer of Detroit. Stored in a barn with 
great quantities of other manuscripts and books, they had 
been salvaged after a portion of the letters had been destroyed 
in a fire which partially destroyed the barn which housed 
them. Mrs. Campbell, who was well acquainted with the 
Thayers and whose interest in Michigan history was known 
to be keen, came into possession of these salvaged letters and 
other manuscripts in 1916. 

After her return to Grand Rapids Mrs. Campbell made it 
possible for me to see numerous letters of this Hiram Moore 
correspondence. My interest being aroused I ‘applied to Mr. 
H. A. Keller, President of the Agricultural History Society 
and Librarian of the McCormick Estate Library of Chicago, 
for such additional information as might be available in 
his collection. Mr. Keller responded most liberally with 
law reports and transcripts of court and congressional records 
bearing on Moore’s invention. There is also some pertinent 
matter in the collections of the Michigan Pioneer and His- 
torical Society. From these three sources, then, bits of in- 
formation were gathered in which, when duly fitted together, 
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present a pretty clear and consistent idea of the history and 
method of operation of the harvesting-machine. 

The brothers Moore seem to have come to western Michigan 
in 1831, establishing themselves in Kalamazoo County. Hiram 
Moore purchased a considerable tract of land on Climax 
Prairie—one of those numerous deforested regions that at- 
tracted the settler in early Michigan when the dense forest 
still abounded elsewhere in the territory, and whose presence 
greatly diminished the labor of farm-making in the western 
wilderness. There were a considerable number of New Eng- 
land Yankee farmers located in this region at this time, and 
they seem to have introduced into the Michigan wilderness 
both the New England Yankee inventiveness and New England 
aptitude for social reforms, for it was here that dwelt Moore, 
the inventor of the harvester, and Reed, the inventor of the 
spring-toothed harrow; and here, a few years later, was es- 
tablished the short-lived attempt at communistic agriculture 


in.the shape of the “Alphadelphia Association,” which sought 
to carry out the socialistic schemes of the French reformer 
Fourier. 


Just when Hiram Moore conceived the idea of the harvest- 
ing machine is not thus far revealed; but his correspondence 
indicates that in 1835 he was making preparations for patent- 
ing the invention, and the records of the United States Patent 
Office show that such a patent was issued to Hiram Moore 
of Kalamazoo County, and to John Hascall, a lawyer, as- 
sociated with Moore in the early years of the project, on 
June 28, 1836. In 1836, however, Moore’s invention was not 
yet in completed form and eight years or so were required 
to perfect it. Meanwhile, Moore and Hascall being in moderate 
financial circumstances, had associated with them, for the 
purpose of marketing their harvester, Rix Robinson, a well- 
known fur-trader and pioneer of western Michigan, and 
Lucius Lyon, later a congressman from this State. In 1841 
Hascall withdrew by assigning his interest to Lyon, and 
Robinson was not active in the enterprise, it appears. Moore 
insists in his letters that Hascall had no real share in the 
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invention although, it appears, he was reputed in some quar- 
ters to have had a part in it. 

During the fourteen-year period that Moore’s patent had to 
run, the inventor busied himself with improving it and 
securing its manufacture, first at Rochester, New York, and 
later at Schoolcraft, Battle Creek, and perhaps elsewhere in 
Michigan. Moore was constantly in straightened financial 
circumstances, frequently calling upon Lyon for advances of 
cash, and in ill-health, spending many long weeks ifi bed. 
All this delayed the perfection and marketing of the harvester, 
and as the time for the expiration of the patent approached, 
the inventor had little that was tangible to show for his 
exertions and his deprivations. 

In the late ’40’s and early ’50’s strenuous efforts were made 
by Moore and his friends to gain from Congress an extension 
of his patent, and even the Michigan legislature exerted it- 
self in his behalf through a memorial to Congress. But 
Moore’s application became involved in the controversy be- 
tween Obed Hussey and Cyrus McCormick and their friends 
over similar patent difficulties and extensions, and all seem 
to have been shelved together. Later on (in 1860) Hiram 
Moore was granted a patent for a seed drill, on which he 
seems to have been working as far back as 1845, and an ex- 
tension of patent for this machine was granted in 1873. 

Just how did Moore’s harvesting-machine operate? Here 
again by putting odds and ends of information from several 
sources together, it is possible to form a pretty clear picture 
of the device and its working. A number of machines— 
apparently at least a half-dozen,—were constructed and put 
into operation. The later machines were considerably larger 
than the earlier. They were horse-drawn, twelve or sixteen 
horses being required for their propulsion. The essential 
parts of the machine, whose outside dimensions are given 
by Moore for the later ones as seventeen by fifteen feet,—in- 
cluded a toothed sickle or cutting-bar (7, 10, 12 and 14 feet 
successively in length,) oscilated by a crank operated from 
the gearing connected with the drive-wheels; a revolving 
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cylinder with rake-teeth in its surface and later a revolving 
reel to press the straw against the cutting edge of the sickle 
and to carry the heads after cutting over to the revolving 
apron to be carried thence to the threshing cylinder; a re- 
volving screen which separated the straw from the grain after 
leaving the threshing cylinder; a revolving fan to clean the 
grain; a concaved trough that received the grain after screen- 
ing, in which operated a screw conveyor that conducted the 
grain to the elevator, whence it was delivered into boxes or 
sacks. At the front of the machine on one side was a dividing 
finger to separate the standing grain from that to be cut. 
This was cruder in construction than that invented about the 
same time by McCormick. The cutting and associated mechan- 
ism was adjustable to varying heights so as to permit removing 
only the heads of the standing grain. The threshing cylinder 
operated in a concave, both apparently provided with teeth. 
The drive-wheels were large, said to have been seven feet in 
diameter. The harvester required one man to operate it for- 
ward, one to attend to the grain as delivered from the elevator, 
one rider for each four horses used to draw the machine, and 
a contingent of attendants to remove the sacked or boxed 
grain to the granary or barn. 

All accounts agree that “Moore and Hascall’s harvesting- 
machine”—to give it its usual designation,—did its work very 
well. It cut twenty or more acres of grain per day, moving 
forward at the rate of two and one-half miles per hour, ac- 
cording to its inventor. Moore claimed to be able to save 
four-fifths in the cost of harvesting wheat in Michigan. He 
estimated the cost by the methods then in use at about $3.50 
per acre. He claimed to be able to harvest wheat at $1 per 
acre and that there would be a saving of two and one-half 
bushels of wheat per acre that was commonly lost by methods 
then in use. The ultimate failure of the enterprise seems to 
have been due to natural and economic conditions which Moore 
had not thoroughly taken into consideration or had closed his 
eyes against. There was relatively little prairie land in Mich- 
igan and Moore conceded that his machine was not adapted 
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to rough and cut-over land. The climate was moist in sum- 
mer—or likely so to be, and the machine would work well only 
in dry weather—a feature which made it well adapted for the 
western wheat states later on. According to Moore’s figures 
his harvester cost $500,—too large a sum for the pioneer farm- 
ers of Michigan to pay even if it had all the advantages which 
were claimed for it; and it required many horses to operate 
it,—too many for a sparsely settled and poor frontier farming 
community to provide for each farmer in it. An acquaintance 
of Moore states that, when he first beheld one of the new 
McCormick reapers working in a field in western Michigan, 
he foresaw the doom of his own invention, since the reaper 
did not operate under the disadvantages just indicated. He 
himself seems to have regarded conditions for success better 
in Wisconsin than in Michigan, and he purchased at one time 
1900 acres of land, he tells us, beyond Lake Michigan for the 
purpose of producing wheat in his own way. About 1852, 
he appears to have sold his farm on the Kalamazoo and to 
have removed to Wisconsin where he died at a date which 
[ have not determined. Gradually his machines went out of 
use in Michigan, but it is affirmed that one of them, being 
shipped to California around the “Horn,” gave rise to the 
widespread use of the harvester on the Pacific coast. Moore 
himself seems to have suffered the fate that attends those 
inventors who possess mechanical genius unrelated to 
financial resources and sound business sagacity. Yet both for 
what he achieved and for what he tried to achieve his memory 
deserves to be held in honor along with other benefactors of 
mankind, and particularly by the people of Michigan where 
he labored, suffered, triumphed and failed. 





Henry Forp’s TypicAL EARLY AMERICAN VILLAGE AT 
DEARBORN 


By Henry A. Haicu 


DEARBORN 


R. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
M ‘Sometime ago I was asked if would give a brief talk 
at this meeting’ on Mr. Ford’s new “Old American Village” 
now assembling at Dearborn and which is arousing widespread 
interest. 

Being pleased by the prospect of appearing before your dis- 
tinguished Society and feeling a deep interest in the subject 
requested, also being attracted by the appeal of your efficient 
Secretary, Miss Gracie Krum, I readily assented without real- 
izing my limitations. 

And were it not for promised assistance in the way of lan- 
tern slides, pictures and a description of structures already 
in place, I would feel in danger of disappointing you by lack 
of that fuller preparation which the importance of your meet- 
ing and the importance of my theme demand. 

Your ancient and honorable organization has the deep in- 
terest, admiration and respect of all our thoughtful citizens. 
It well deserves that title and that respect, for most of us 
include with it the Wayne County Historical Society, and 
some of us include the whole laudable effort for local historical 
research, as one splendid movement dating back to the days 
of Lewis Cass. 

Your Society, thus broadly viewed, carries many of us back 
to very early associations and inspirations and to recollections 
of interesting old worthies like Elder Blades, Senator Tom 
Palmer, Father Van Dyke and many others whose remi- 
niscences made for civic pride and culture. And in an im- 
portant sense your Society is connected, in my own mind, 
with the beneficent career of Clarence Burton, the results of 
whose life-long labors and continuing contributions have been 


1Address delivered before the Detroit Historical Society on April 25, 1929. 
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a cultural blessing to current generations and will prove an 
inspiration and a benefit to generations yet unborn. 

Probably no place has a more interesting origin and early 
life than has our own beautiful city of the Straits. And I 
venture that no city has the history, the records and the de- 
tailed data of its origin and early life more completely gath- 
ered, classified, preserved and utilized than has our justly 
proud city of Detroit; and all this very largely through the 
untiring, intelligent, long continued labors and the philan- 
thropic generosity of your beloved and honored President 
Clarence Monroe Burton. 

The subject selected for elucidation here tonight is one 
that aroused my interest from the moment it was broached by 
Mr. Ford. The idea of an old time village, consisting of old 
historic structures moved bodily to Dearborn, seemed so 
unique, so very good and so far-reaching in its possibilities 
for benefit! 

This interest seems to be very generally shared, as indeed 
does interest in almost everything undertaken by our dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen. But of all his outstanding and 
manifold activities, the one that appeals to many minds most 
deeply and seems the most fascinating, inspiring and most 
promising of future good, is his persistent, intelligent and 
wide-reaching devotion to the collection, preservation and sym- 
pathetic understanding of all antique physical objects, speci- 
mens of mechanical appliances and devices developed in the 
home life, farm life and specially in the industrial life shown 
in the origin and growth of our Nation and our State. 

As many of you know, the Ford Historical and Industrial 
Collections at Dearborn have been in process of growth for 
some years. The passion for collecting and cherishing such 
things must have been of very early origin in Mr. Ford’s mind, 
probably dating back to boyhood at the first little Ford home 
out in the Old Scotch Settlement in Dearborn. Things that 
his frugal, kindly father and his sweet, devoted mother may 
have brought there or that they began acquiring after their 
arrival long ago. Things of little apparent value, pieces of 
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old china and even old rusty hand-wrought nails and spikes, 
are cherished and laid away with meticulous care. Then there 
are relics and antiques, many of them of priceless rarity and 
of the greatest imaginable variety and in enormous volume, 
labelled and laid away, literally almost ‘acres of them, pro- 
tected and preserved in the old Tractor plant at Dearborn 
until such time as they may be suitably classified, catalogued 
and exhibited in the great Museum now being erected near the 
main Administration Building at Dearborn and adjacent to 
the site of the proposed historic village about which you have 
asked me to talk tonight. 

Now, as to this new Old Village, some of you know that 
the present collections at Dearborn also include the Wayside 
Inn, near Boston, the Burroughs Homestead in the Catskills, 
the Ford Homestead in the Old Scotch Settlement in Dearborn, 
and the Botsford Inn out Grand River Avenue. These are 
structures which could not be moved from their original 
locations without impairment of historic value. But they were 
secured, restored and will be preserved in their original 
locations, and operated when possible and exhibited as part 
of the Ford Collections. 

Just when the idea of procuring and preserving rare historic 
structures liable to pass into oblivion, which might be capable 
of rescue and restoration—like the little laboratories and 
shops of Edison at Menlo Park and Fort Meyer, the Clinton 
Inn near Saline and other historic structures, and of re-erect- 
ing them in a clustering typical old American Village flanking 
the great Ford Museum at Dearborn—just when and how this 
unique idea took origin in our friend’s fertile brain, I do not 
know. When I asked this of Mr. Ford the other evening he 
said he did not know. It might have been a gradual growth. 
It could hardly have been sporadic or unassociated. Ideas 
rarely if ever come that way. The association of ideas is a 
subject which has received the profoundest study of philos- 
ophers and biologists without satisfactory explanation. Ideas 
may be subject to the same law of evolution that everything 
else seems to be. 
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I am inclined to think that a possible impulse that put this 
thought into our friend’s agile mind may have been the off- 
spring of the great and beautiful affection that exists between 
Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford. 

Probably better than anyone else Mr. Ford realized the 
stupendous value to humanity of Mr. Edison’s life and work. 
He had sat at Edison’s feet in an attitude of semi-adoration 
from the time that Edison had given him encouragement in 
his early efforts. Their minds ran along somewhat together. 
While neither claimed to have made any great basic or 
fundamental invention, both become famous at developing and 
perfecting inventions that others had made and failed to make 
practical. Indeed Edison early became world famous as a 
wizard in developing mechanical appliances and devices for 
utilizing knowledge that had been regarded as purely academic 
or impossible of practical use. This is shown by one of his 
early achievements,—that of making a telegraph wire do more 
work. From the time of Morse to Edison one message one 
way at one time was all that was exacted from one wire. 
Edison, while still only a telegraph operator, believed it could 
do more, and he developed his device for sending duplicate 
messages, one each way, and later two or more each way 
simultaneously on a single wire. The effect was to increase 
the earning power of every mile of telegraph wire in the world 
many fold. 

Mr. Vail is said to have given Edison $40,000 for his rights. 
It was more than Edison expected and all he wanted, for it 
enabled him to give up his job as a telegraph operator and em- 
bark on his career as a developer of devices of incalculable 
value to civilization and to the human race. Going over to 
Jersey from New York he presently found at Menlo Park a 
location for the little laboratory in which his greatest work 
was done. Here the incandescent lamp was developed which 
now practically lights the world. In that little laboratory 
almost a miracle was wrought, the erstwhile impossible was 
achieved. Ford realized this and he conceived an admiration 
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for Edison which by mutual attraction developed into a friend- 
ship destined to become classic—like the friendship of David 
and Jonathan or the love of Damon and Pythias—and that 
friendship may have been an unrecognized motive for saving 
that little laboratory from oblivion and bringing it bodily to 
Dearborn to become a center of interest in the Village of 
historic structures there now being assembled. 

Other Edison structural relics are there, including Auntie 
Jordan’s boarding house, the first human habitation to be 
electrically lighted, and they have been re-erected in their 
original relative positions, even to the shade trees, and with 
much of their original contents all will be preserved as per- 
petual mementoes of the opening of a great revolutionary in- 
dustrial epoch in human history. 

If you will reflect upon the fact that from this cluster of 
modest structures there emanated the impulse that perfected 
those miraculous little globes of brightest light whose service 
in supplying a universal human need carried them to every 
quarter of the world, you will sense something of the signifi- 
cance of this labor of love of Henry Ford. 

The sputtering pine knot, the smoking tallow dip, the 
smelly kerosene or lardoil lamp and even the glaring gas jet 
were banished as by a magic wand of light, so that soon al- 
most every human habitation on the face of this round earth, 
from the mansion to the humblest home, and every factory, 
foundry, farm-house, every moving vehicle, train, tram and 
auto, and all the spooky places—back stairways and kitchen 
closets, and lofty mountain tops and deep darksome dangerous 
mines and tortuous tunnels, are lighted by the cheerful glow 
of those magic little bulbs! 

On the twenty-first day of next October at eight o’clock P. M. 
fifty years will have transpired since Edison finished the first 
workable little bulbs, strung them on the wires and sent the 
current through, that lighted up that little shop. At that 
historic moment the scene will be re-enacted by Mr. Edison 
who is now hale at over 80. Sitting in his old chair, at his old 
bench, in his little old shop now at Dearborn, he will adjust the 
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tiny filaments, seal the little lamp and fit it to its socket, while 
by arrangements through international radio every electric 
light that can be reached in the entire world will go dark for 
just one minute. Then as Edison turns on the tiny switch at 
Dearborn all the lights of all the world will again burst forth 
in glorious illumination and a great portion of the human 
family will have a demonstration of electric industrial pro- 
gress during the past fifty years! 

The Edison structures and the Burbank mementoes at Dear- 
born are, to me, the most interesting and significant of all 
the exhibits at present in the famous Ford Collections. But 
there are many more mementoes out there, such as a typical 
old country store with old-time stove, woodbox and benches, 
moved in from Waterford, an old-time grist-mill and saw-mill 
from Monroe, beside the famous old Clinton Inn from near 
Saline, that are well worthy of consideration. 

For a description of these, and of the new Museum Build- 
ing, I am depending on the valued assistance of “Jimmie” 
Humberstone, a bright young graduate of the Ford Trade 
School and who, with his young and pretty wife, is the first 
actual resident of the new “Old Village” at Dearborn. At my 
request he prepared the following paper which seems to me 
so good that I am adding it here intact: 


JIMMIE’S DESCRIPTIONS 


The Museum. The Ford Museum at Dearborn is to contain 
a complete exhibit of American historical progress; there- 
fore the buildings housing this collection are to be an archi- 
tectural expression of the national character and tradition. 

The American Colonies were replete with examples typifying 
the austerity, dignity and grace of the period. From the many 
fine colonial types remaining, the Philadelphian was chosen 
as a style in which the characteristics of the northern and of 
the southern colonies were combined. The traditions of the 
Republic were embodied in the Independence Hall group of 
Philadelphia, and its character is to appear throughout the 
new Ford Museum. 
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The Museum group will consist, first of five administration 
buildings which, connected by arcades, form an interesting 
facade. This facade is over seven hundred feet in length, and 
back of it is the secondary group of buildings consisting of 
school, auditorium and five connecting arcades, to the museum 
itself, a single building eight hundred feet in length by four 
hundred and fifty feet in depth. 

The center of the main administrative building is to be an 
exact replica of Independence Hall as it stands today in Phila- 
delphia. With the impressive clock tower, the great stony 
heights and the sheer character of the original, it dominates 
the entire group. Far to the left and right are replicas of 
Congress Hall and the Old City Hall as they stand in In- 
dependence Square. 

The original Independence Square buildings are of hand- 
made brick, with base and details of granite and marble from 
old local quarries. The Ford Museum is being built of hand- 
made Harvard red brick, Cold Spring gray granite and a blue- 
gray Georgia marble, all selected to reproduce exactly the 
appearance of the original. The upper portions of the Clock 
Tower, cornices, cupolas and balustrades of the administration 
group, are of wood protected by sheet lead and painted white. 
The roofs are of shingle tile, giving the effect of the old wooden 
shingle roofs. The interiors of the administration buildings 
are, as the originals, panelled in white and the floors and wain- 
scotes are of marble and stone. 

The main Museum building, standing in the rear of the 
administration buildings, is of similar exterior design except- 
ing that wood has been eliminated and all trim and cornices 
are of marble. Striking exterior features of the main Museum 
building are ten large entrances, four of which are specially 
impressive, being flanked with monolithic marble columns of 
the Doric order. The interior consists of one great space 
interrupted only by one hundred and eighty columns support- 
ing the roof construction. In this great room no ornamental 
treatment is added, and the straight-forward necessities of 
building and equipment are aided only by a refinement of 
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placing and of lines. The columns are encased in special steel 
radiation which constitutes part: of the modern clean-cut 
design. This great space is lighted from above by monitors 
of steel and glass uncovered from below and unadorned. The 
transition from Colonial times to today is most strikingly 
illustrated by this interior. 

It will thus be seen that the Ford Collection of Americana 
is to be housed in a general group of buildings modelled after 
Independence Hall. 

The Typical Old Village. In addition there is to be the 
complete early American Village, reproducing life as lived in 
the old historic times. Supplementary to this colonial village 
will be Menlo Park, the scene of Edison’s prodigious de- 
velopments. In this section are the buildings used by Edison 
and his assistants. Those that were standing were taken 
down and shipped to Dearborn. Others that were too far 
gone are being rebuilt from original materials and foundation 
stones still in existence. 

The idea of a great museum and in connection with it a 
typical early American village, the whole constituting a great 
educational program, has long been in Mr. Ford’s mind. For 
years he has been a tireless collector of Americana. No phase 
of American life has been neglected. Mr. Ford has expressed 
his thought thus, “The farther one can look back, the farther 
he can look ahead.” 

Mr. Ford has planned a museum building of such gigantic 
size as to house the major portion of the collection. But 
nearby is the ancient village, built around an old New England 
town common and containing houses and shops of all the 
various periods. Here the handicraft trades will be per- 
petuated. Already a combination grist and a saw-mill 97 
years old has been removed from its location on the Raisin 
River in Monroe. Its history, dating from 1817, is thrilling 
and illuminating of its trying times. Before its erection, by 
Edward Loranger who came from his birthplace in Quebec 
about 1816, the only mills for grinding corn and wheat in 
Michigan were made of logs in the ends of which large holes 
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were burned. These short logs were set on end and the grain 
was crushed by means of heavy hardwood pounders attached 
to a spring pole thirty or forty feet long. From this crushed 
grain the old-time bread was made. 

The old Loranger mill was a wonderful acquisition to that 
hardy community. It supplied the wants of the pioneers for 
many miles around. It was operated until a comparatively 
recent date. Mr. Ford secured it from the heirs of Loranger 
and it will be placed in the village and put in running order 
as soon as missing parts’ can be reconstructed. 

A typical general country store, purchased and transported 
from Waterford, Michigan, where villagers had long ago for 
years assembled to discuss crops and politics, takes its place 
on the common near the Clinton Inn, a typical roadside tavern 
that had sheltered the passing pioneer pilgrims as long ago as 
1830. Built about that year this once famous hostelry was for 
many years one of the stopping places for stage coaches travel- 
ing the Chicago turnpike. This old territorial road, known 
from earliest times by the Indians as the “Great Sauk Trail,” 
was the shortest route from the Detroit River to the lower end 
of Lake Michigan. With the coming of the white man this 
became a favored route for early settlers westward bound to 
their future homes. As travel increased the road was made 
passable for stage coaches and covered wagons, and taverns 
were built along the line, the Clinton Inn becoming one of the 
first. 

The building is of staunch construction, black walnut be- 
ing largely used for timbers. It is seventy-six feet long, with 
square white columns in front. Behind these, on the ground 
floor, is the wide piazza, while on the second floor, supported 
by the columns, is the veranda. A wing at the back contains 
the large kitchen, while above this is the Ball Room having a 
famous old-time spring floor. In the stirring days of those 
hopeful, festive times this spring floor figured in many a gay 
event. 

In the center of the east side of the village common there 
is being built a small brick church with a tall spire typical 
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of the small town churches of a century or more ago. This 
will be a truly universal church where all good preachers, 
priests and rabbis may have opportunity to hold religious 
services. 

From Phoenixville, Connecticut, Mr. Ford has brought an 
old-time post office built in 1803. 

In a poem by Whittier entitled “The Princess,” the poet 
refers to a Toll House Shoe Shop. This was a little building 
resting on the East Haverhill end of the old covered toll bridge 
over the Merrimac River. It was erected in 1828 when the 
present bridge was built to take the place of the old one swept 
away in the great freshet of 1818. It was a small one-room 
affair sufficient to shelter the toll-keeper whose duty was also 
to tend the draw. 

“You hear the pier’s low undertone 
Of waves that chafe and gnaw, 
You start—a skipper’s horn is blown, 
To raise the creaking draw.” 

There was but little traffic on the river in those days and the 
keeper had much time to himself. So he established a cobbler’s 
shop in the tollhouse where he made and repaired shoes. Each 
succeeding toll keeper made this his sparetime occupation. 

About twenty years ago the old bridge was dismantled and 
the tollhouse was bought by a Mr. Colby who moved it into 
Haverhill. It was recently secured by Mr. Ford and will be 
placed in the colonial village at Dearborn. 

Besides these buildings already removed to Dearborn, there 
will be many others; a fire hall, town hall, foundry, machine 
shop, print shop, cooper shop, smithy, carpenter shop, and 
representatives of all the other industries of a typical early 
town. 

A primitive railroad station, one of the early ones, the 
Smith’s Creek station of the old Grand Trunk, has been 
secured and will be used as the terminal station at the Village. 
This was the station at which Edison’s amateur print shop 
and boyhood laboratory was pitched out of the end of the bag- 
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gage car by the irate conductor on discovering the fire that had 
started among the young inventor’s chemicals. 

In another section of the village, residences portraying the 
various styles of crude architecture of the early days will 
house the inhabitants. 

Adjacent to the colonial village is the cluster of Edison 
structures, and this will be known as Menlo Park. The streets 
bear the same names, the location of the buildings and even the 
trees and shrubbery are set in the same relative positions as - 
in the original little town. 

Though this little borough, nestling among the rolling hills 
of northern New Jersey, was not the scene of great industrial 
activity, nor a place where historic battles were fought, never- 
theless it reflects immortal fame. For here it was that Edison 
brought into the world the phonograph, the incandescent lamp 
and a complete system of public lighting, besides numerous 
other inventions and developments which very greatly added 
to the advancement of civilization. 

The first of the group of buildings in the new Menlo Park is 
the original Edison laboratory, a two-story clapboard building 
originally erected in 1876. This served until the latter part 
of 1878 not only as an experimental laboratory but also as the 
machine shop and office. In that year two brick buildings 
were erected, one for machine shop and the other as a general 
office. These are now all in place in Dearborn. To the right 
of the laboratory was a small frame structure that was used 
as a photographic studio and drafting room. This made its - 
bid for fame as being the place where the first incandescent 
lamps were blown. 

Nearby stands the boarding house of Mrs. Sarah Jordan, 
a widowed sister-in-law of Edison. It was the home of Edi- 
son’s assistants, and was the first human habitation in the 
world to be lighted by incandescent lamps. 

The bright little girl who helped Sally Jordan make the 
beds in that old home still lives hale and happy and she will 
continue to reside in this old home now at Dearborn, thus 
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giving to the place the same touch it had during the momen- 
tous years of 1876-86. Next to the Jordan house stands Edi- 
son’s Fort Meyer laboratory in which he worked for forty years 
during his winter sojourns in Florida. It was originally a 
“Take-down” house made in Maine, in 1887, and moved to 
Dearborn in 1928 and is still in good condition. _ 

On October 21 of this year will occur the 50th anniversary 
of the incandescent lamp, and the event will be suitably cele- 
brated at Menlo Park in Dearborn. 

Mr. Ford is bringing six inches of the top-soil from Menlo 
Park, New Jersey, to be spread upon the site at Dearborn. 
The choke-cherry tree that stood originally beside the labora- 
tory was found to be too old to be transplanted, so Mr. Ford 
has had another planted in the same location at Dearborn and 
the one in New Jersey will be cut up and from its lumber 
furniture will be made for the office building. 

Near the Edison group at Dearborn may be seen the original 
office used by Luther Burbank at Santa Rosa, California. It 
is Mr. Ford’s purpose to carry on, so far as the Michigan 
climate will permit, experiments in plant life much as Burbank 
did prior to his death. 

Nearby the village along the banks of the River Rouge, a 
natural bird arboretum is being developed and perfected, an 
abiding sanctuary for our feathered friends. 

Lest September when Mr. Edison was at Dearborn and when 
the corner stone of the Museum was being laid, Mr. Ford, 
with arm around his old-time friend, shouted into Edison’s 
ear (for the old gentleman has grown quite deaf) “This 
Museum and all connected with it, is for the Inspiration of 
Youth.” 

Edison has been a source of Ford’s inspiration and it is his 
fondest hope to pass that inspiration on so that the Spirit of 
Edison, the developer, may be extended to the youth of future 
generations. : 


Such, Ladies and Gentlemen, is what’ “Jimmie” called his 
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“Statement.” It is certainly a creditable one, and it affords 
me pleasure to note that you so regard it. 

But “Jimmie” has rendered another service. He has helped 
to procure the pictures which will show something of what 
Mr. Ford has done and is doing out in Dearborn. 

And so with the help of the camera and the stereopticon, and 
through the kindness of Mr. Whittinghill of the Department of 
Visual Education of the Detroit Board of Education, who has 
loaned the lantern and its operator, we will show the slides 
illustrating some of the features of the Ford Collection at 
Dearborn. 

You see from the foregoing that there are two ways of 
doing a thing. One way is to do it yourself and the other is 
to get some one else to do it for you. And if the some-one-else 
can do it better than you, so much the better. And if you 
can get a machine to do it, better still. Of course the machine 
must be proficient and speedy and sure. It must not get 
tired, nor cross, nor have any feeling, nor require much food. 
But with those qualities,—qualities of mechanical efficiency 
which Mr. Ford with wizard-like capacity seems able to 
secure, you have modern manufacture standardization, mass 
production and product to supply the world! 

Now, dear friends, I must not forget that I am addressing 
an audience of historians,—amateur, dilettante and some pro- 
fessional. 

And I crave indulgence for suggesting what you all no doubt 
perceive, that there are two ways of “doing” history, of getting 
facts into orderly relation to your subject and putting them in 
shape for use. One is your way, the good old-fashioned usual 
way of hunting up and reading up all that you can find,— 
everything, if possible, bearing on your subject, all writings, 
records, letters, legends, stories, songs or poems, and every- 
thing that you can learn by word of mouth; then reading 
again, reflective and “conning” and pondering, putting all into 
the hopper of your brain and mentally digesting, criticizing, 
casting out the error and keeping the truth; then writing 
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EDISON’S GENERAL OFFICE BUILDING FROM MENLO PARK, N. J. 
The cherry tree which stcod next to the laboratory at Menlo Park 
being too old to transplant is to be cut into lumber which will 
be made into furniture for this building 
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THE TOLL-HOUSE SHOE SHOP 
From the Banks of the Merrimac River mentioned 
in the poem “The Countess” by John 
Greenleaf Whittier 
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After signing ” name with a stick Edison inscribed the date— 
Mr. Ford looking over right shoulder 
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THE MEMORIAL TO EDISON 
This is to stand in the center of Independence Hall 
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Thomas A. Edison imbedding Luther Burbank’s spade and 
leaving his footprints in a column of cement on Sept. 
27, 1928. The architect is looking on. Chas. Edison 
is in the background taking a movie of his 
illustrious father 
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out the result well and worthily; the result is one kind of 
history. 

That, it may be supposed, was the way with the old histor- 
ians, with Tacitus and Strabo, with Plutarch and the Plinnys, 
with Gibbon, Hume and Macaulay and our own Prescott and 
George Bancroft. That also must nave been in large part the 
way of our own beloved local historians (and we have some 
good ones) Judge Campbell, Bela Hubbard, Clarence Burton, 
Silas Farmer, Friend Palmer, Henry M. Utley, Charles Moore, 
George N. Fuller, George B. Catlin, and many more of merit; 
the way with dear old William Stocking who sits here by my 
side. And that too is the way our favored local historian 
who takes Mr. Burton’s “drybone pickings” and puts them into 
living pictures of much value and consummate charm—Milo 
Milton Quaife. 

Then there is the other way of getting up history and put- 
ting it to use, a reliable and accurate way, namely, the natural 
or physical way of arriving at truth concerning many things 
and setting it forth for present and future use. It is the way 
of the scientists, the geologists, for instance, who digging into 
the depths of Earth bring up specimens of rocks or ores or 
petrifications and with marvelous prescience tell you the 
geologic history of the world of many millions of years ago. 
So too it is the way with anthropologists who finding some 
skeleton or skull or piece of bone of prehistoric man or animal, 
will tell you truly of the life and character of the animal that 
bore them. 

These references may seem far-fetched and irrelevant as deal- 
ing with natural history and not with the history of men and 
manners and events. But they have a bearing as showing the 
way of getting at history by physical objects, like the anti- 
quarians and like Henry Ford. 

Physical objects, articles and things made, used, lived with 
and cherished by people, tell the story of those people with 
truthfulness, soulfulness and often with much detail. Of 
course the capacity and genius to fully understand and inter- 
pret the things, must be possessed, just as the geologist must 
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know his specimens from ledge or stratum or the anthropol- 
ogist the fragment of skull or other bone from which he re- 
constructs his prehistoric man. 

This ability to read human history from articles of human 
origin is possessed in a very marked degree by Mr. Ford. His 
comprehension of the meaning and the spirit of an antique is 
at times almost uncanny. Mr. W. J. Cameron, who has had 
long opportunity to observe the intuitive operation of Mr. 
Ford’s mind, regards this capacity as a Gift. 

And it is a gift,—this taking up of any old contraption and 
telling what it means. Finding some old rusty wrought iron, 
hand-made spike and looking at it critically he will tell you 
what was in the mind of the man who made it, or taking some 
old abandoned mechanism he will tell you with marvelous 
exactness of the struggles, errors, discouragements and the 
triumphs of its inventor,—what he wanted, why he wanted 
it and what he got. He may be able to tell you what were 
the wants, the necessities and the longings of the people 
for whom it was made, their surroundings, their sorrows 
and their joys. To him that little old worn out device 
is eloquent, faithful and true in the story of its times. 
To you or to me it may mean nothing. To him it means more 
than he could find out in any book. 

Let me read to you Mr. Ford’s own simple words of what he 
is doing with that great collection out in Dearborn. I quote 
his exact language :— 

“We are trying to assemble a complete series of every kind 
of article used or made in America from the days of the first 
settlers down to now. When we are through we shall have 
reproduced American life as lived; and that, I think, is the 
best way of preserving at least a part of our history and tradi- 
tion. For by looking at things that people used and that show 
the way they lived, a better and truer impression can be gained 
in an hour than could be had in a month of reading—even if 
there were books whose authors had the facilities to discover 
the minute details of the older life.” ; 
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Later, in an interview, Mr. Ford adds, as a reason for the 
Ford Collections :— 

“Tmprovements have been coming on so quickly that the 
past is being largely lost to the rising generation, and I think 
it can only be preserved by putting it in a form where it may 
be seen and felt. At least that is my idea of one side of educa- 
tion. And that is the idea behind these collections.” 

Certainly that is a plain, but comprehensive, statement of 
a worthy purpose, and if, in conclusion, I may add a final word 
of prophecy, it would be that this aggregation of Americana 
in its unparalleled surroundings out at Dearborn, growing 
as it is to such importance, under such resourceful guidance, 
may be destined, under the wisdom and philanthropy of its 
founder, to become a world mecca of inspiration for masses 
of eager knowledge-seekers, for students, inventors, engineers 
and for historians and savants, and so earn a just and con- 
ceded position as America’s greatest Industrial Institute. 


; 
j 
x 
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MicHIGAN FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


TENTH ADMINISTRATION 


By Irma T. JONES 
LANSING — 
HE tenth administration of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, prosperous and enthusiastic in 
sturdy growth was entrusted to the following officers :— 

President, Mrs. Florence G. Mills, Kalamazoo; First Vice- 
president, Mrs. Lucy White Williams, Lapeer; Second Vice- 
president, Mrs. Elnora Chamberlin, Hartford; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles T. Williams, Grand Rapids; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Clara N. Bates, Traverse City; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. John C. Sharp, Jackson.—Directors, Mrs. Clara B. 
Arthur, Detroit; Miss Maude Gilchrist, East Lansing; Mrs. 
Sarah A. Durand, Flint; Mrs. Nettie P. Vennama, Menominee. 
—General Federation Secretary, Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith, 
Hastings; State Parliamentarian, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, Detroit. 
—Editors Michigan Club Bulletin, Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Char- 
lotte and Mrs. Sarah Marshall Weaver, Charlotte. 

MemsBersH1p—205, which included two State Associations, 
four County Federations, six City Federations and 193 in- 
dividual clubs with a total approximate membership of 16,600. 
Work, carried on by Nineteen Standing Committees. 

Total receipts of year ending October 1909, $1,033.18; 
disbursements, $629.49; balance, $403.69. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting was held in Hillsdale, Oct. 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1909, by invitation of the mayor and citizens, 
the president of Hillsdale College, and the Women’s Clubs of 
that city. 3 

The service of Mrs. Florence G. Mills as president of the 
Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs began at Tra- 
verse City at the close of one of the finest conventions in its 
history. Reviewing her administration Mrs. Mills said: “No 
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presiding officer ever before entered upon her duties so ably 
supported by her official staff. Their efficiency, promptness 
and loyalty made effort worth while, and leaves delightful 
memories. The personnel of the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees was equally fine, each entering upon her work with 
enthusiasm.” 

The constructive policy of the Civil Service Reform Com- 
mittee was remarkable at a time when the adoption of that 
Bill was before the State Legislature for consideration. 

No effort was spared by the Committee on Household Econo- 
my to arouse the club-women of the entire state to the neces- 
sity of studying scientific home-making, and the establishment 
of Domestic Science in the public schools. 

The first mid-year Board Meeting, was held in Dowagiac, 
April 7 and 8, 1909. The ladies were the guests of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club, a charter club in the State Federation 
and one of the strong clubs organized 20 years previously by 
Mrs. L. H. Stone of Kalamazoo. From the moment of arrival 
to the hour of departure the visiting ladies were recipients 
of the most thoughtful and gracious hospitality. After a 
strenuous, but satisfactory business session, the members of 
the Board were entertained at luncheon by the club-women. 
Covers were laid for sixty. There were no toasts, but each 
visiting club-woman gave a five minute talk on her favorite 
“club interest.” Perhaps. the most important feature of this 
Board meeting, for future usefulness, was the reconstruction 
of the Legislative Committee,—to consist of a member repre- 
senting each Congressional District. Plans were made for the 
coming annual meeting. The date was fixed for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 19-22. Seven new 
clubs were admitted to membership. Reports from several 
chairmen of Standing committees showed that encouraging 
progress had been made. 

The enterprising city of Hillsdale was hostess to the an- 
nual convention of 1909. Nearly every home in the city was 
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thrown open to the visitors. Mayor Shupp’s welcoming ad- 
dress was both unique and effective. At the close of his re- 
marks, he presented a huge key, gaily decorated with the 
college colors, typical of the freedom of the city, to the Federa- 
tion, and for three days, the city was literally ours. The 
delightful music interspersed throughout the program was 
greatly enjoyed. The excellent reports of the committee chair- 
men were eagerly listened to and showed in many ways the al- 
truistic spirit of the day. 

Among the speakers, were President Mauck of Hillsdale 
College, Edward Amherst Ott of Chicago, Mrs. Virginia Mere- 
dith of Indiana, Frank M. Byam, James F. Hill, Dr. Caroline 
E. Geisel and Miss Mary Hinsdale. 

An enjoyable number on the program was a Round Table 
of brief addresses, given by the ex-presidents of the Federa- 
tion. 

A sub-committee to the Forestry Committee, to be known as 
“Waterways,” was established; also a “Public Health” com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman of the Legislative Committee gave notice that 
our own Federation Bill, to be known as “The Indigent 
Children’s Pension Bill” would be introduced at this session 
of the Legislature. 

The following resolution was adopted :— 

“Resolved, That the members of the Michigan Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, individually and collectively, endeavor to 
eradicate the White Slave trade in our country, and that we 
request the General Federation to consider the subject at its 
next Biennial in Cincinnati.” 

The following resolution was referred to the Board of 
Managers, by them to be referred to the individual clubs in the 
Federation, to be prepared to vote upon at the next annual 
meeting: “Recognizing the handicap to much of the most vital 
work for which the Federation stands, because those men to 
whom club women must look to carry out reforms are not 
dependent upon the votes of women for their election or ap- 
pointment, therefore, Resolved; That the Michigan State 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs make the coming year memor- 
able in the history of the Federation, by placing itself on 
record as in favor of extending the elective franchise to women 
on equal terms with men.” 

The Prize paper submitted by the Reciprocity, Bureau, sub- 
ject “Distribution and Americanization of our Immigrants,” 
was read by Mrs. Edna S. Blair, its author. 

Miss Clara A. Avery, Federation Member of the Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone Memorial Scholarship, reported that since 
March 1906, eleven young women have been helped from the 
fund; all of whom with the exception of two were out teach- 
ing. Total amount loaned, $1,650. 

An interesting incident at the Hillsdale convention was the 
recommendation by Mrs. Cyrus F. Perkins of a plan to pro- 
vide a Michigan State Federation scrap-book, for the preserva- 
tion of data concerning its history and promoters, that might 
in time be of great interest and value for reference. Mrs. 
Perkins was appointed to compile such a scrap-book. , 

Soon after the annual meeting in Traverse City, the Presi- 
dent of the Federation, in conference with the Chairman of 
Literature Table, made plans for a Michigan State Federation 
Cook Book, which should contain the favorite recipes of the 
club women of Michigan, hoping the book might prove so popu- 
lar that it would be a source of revenue to meet certain needs 
for funds which the State Federation treasury does not now 
permit. | 

A brilliant social occasion was a delightful reception 
tendered the club-women by the faculty of Hillsdale College 
in the parlors of the College. 

At the close of the program, the list of officers for the com- 
ing year were announced as follows:—President, Mrs. Florence 
G. Mills; First vice president, Mrs. Lucy White Williams; 
Second vice president, Mrs. Elnora Chamberlin; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Laura T. Williams; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Clara N. Bates; Treasurer, Mrs. Nellie C. Sharp. Direc- 
tors, Miss Maude Gilchrist, Mrs. Nettie P. Vennema, Mrs. 
Carrie A. Barre, Mrs. Nina DeLong Sands, General Federation 
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Secretary, Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith, Hastings. State 
Parliamentarian, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, Detroit. Editors, 
MicHicaAN CLus Buuietin, Mesdames Belle M. Perry, and 
Sarah Marshall Weaver, Charlotte. 

There having been few changes in the executive body of the 
Federation, the work for 1910 went steadily forward. 

The mid-year meeting of the Board of Managers of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Women’s Clubs was held at the beauti- 
ful suburban home of Mrs. Huntley Russell, in Grand Rapids 
on Wednesday and Thursday, March 30 and 31, 1910. The 
members were guests of Mrs. Russell from the hour they ar- 
rived on Tuesday, until their departure on Friday. The full 
membership of the board was present; seven new clubs were 
admitted to membership. Reports from several chairmen of 
standing committees were received; plans were made for the 
program of the annual meeting to be held in Battle Creek in 
October, and also plans for being represented at the Biennial 
of the General Federation to be held in Cincinnati, May 10, 
1910. 

The special social features of the two days meeting of the 
board were a dinner at the home of Mrs. Lucius Boltwood, on 
Wednesday evening, a reception given by the Ladies Literary 
Club in their club house on Sheldon street at four p. m. on 
‘Thursday and a theatre party to hear John Drew, on Thurs- 
day evening, tendered by Mrs. Russell. 

Michigan was well represented at the Biennial, her dele- 
gates returning with a marked increase of Federation spirit 
and many ideas to be worked out. At this meeting, the General 
Federation voted to strike out the names “Standing Com- 
mittees” and insert “Departments of Work” in their stead, 
and asked the State Federations to conform to this change; 
also to send in to the Biennial Board a plan for combining 
and condensing the work of the Federation under fewer heads. 
These requests were complied with. The president in response 
to a request of the General Federation, appointed a “Federated 
Clubs Press committee” to serve as a special committee of the 
Michigan State Federation to interest every Michigan paper, 
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in so far as possible in the important work of the Clubs of our 
State, that the management of the various publications may 
devote certain space in their papers with the aim of increasing 
the interest of the general public in club work and to promote 
its growth. Mrs. Grace Greenwood Browne, Harbor Beach, 
was appointed chairman. 

The sixteenth annual convention met in Battle Creek, 
October 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1910, by invitation of the Sani- 
tarium officials, the Battle Creek Industrial Association, the 
Woman’s League and the Woman’s Literary Club. The open- 
ing exercises were held in the Athelstan Club rooms, where 
representatives of the Business Men’s Association, the Sani- 
tarium and the Women’s Clubs extended a most cordial wel- 
come. After the response of the state president Mrs. Florence 
G. Mills, an informal reception to the visiting club-women was 
greatly enjoyed. 

The opening business session found the delegates promptly 
in their places. While each splendid report had its message 
to the worker, special prominence was given to Forestry, 
Waterways, and Art. A popular feature was the Biennial 
symposium, of which Conservation was the keynote. 

Dr. Geisel made an impassioned plea for the “White Slave,” 
which no one who heard will forget. 

Dr. John H. Kellogg gave an illustrated lecture on “The New 
Hygiene,” and Dr. Henry Curtis spoke on the work of the 
National Playground Association. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. John Sherwood of Chicago, 
Miss Clara Mingins of Grand Rapids, by Dr. H. Der Gara- 
bedyan, Asia Minor, and Prof. Filibert Roth of Ann Arbor. 

A loving tribute to the memory of our former co-worker, 
Mrs. Sarah Marshall Weaver of Charlotte, was read by Mrs. 
Frances Wheeler Smith, and a memorial to Julia Ward Howe 
was given by Mrs. Lois Felker, followed by the singing of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” by the audience standing. 

The Franchise resolution which had been referred to indi- 
vidual clubs the year before, to give the clubs in the Federation 
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for instructing their delegates, was adopted by a large ma- 
jority vote. 

Another resolution adopted was offered by Mrs. Emma A. 
Fox of Detroit, as follows:— 

“Whereas, One of the greatest books of the century has 
been written by a citizen of Michigan, a fact of which every 
resident of the state feels justly proud, and 

“Whereas, The purpose of the book is the setting forth of the 
horrors of war to the end that a peaceable settlement of all 
difficulties may be universally considered practicable and de- 
sirable, and 

“Whereas, We know of no work which more justly merits the 
recognition of the Nobel Peace Prize, therefore 

“Resolved, That the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing over 17,000 women residents of the state 
of Michigan, hereby endorses Will Levington Comfort’s great 
Book, Routledge Rides Alone, and recommends the author as 
one on whom the Nobel Peace Prize might worthily be be- 
stowed.” 

The recommendation that a Publicity committee, to be 
known as “The Press Committee” be established, was made 
by Mrs. Mills, president of the State Federation, and was 
adopted. 

The treasurer’s report showed the total receipts for the year 
including balance on hand from previous year, $1,187.76. 

The social event of the convention was the splendid banquet 
given by the Battle Creek Sanitarium in their large gym- 
nasium to more than 700 club women on the second evening, 
Mrs. C. E. Stewart of the Sanitarium acting as toast mistress: 
—“Early Days of Federation,” Mrs. Emma A. Fox; “The Club 
Woman of Today,” Mrs. F. G. Mills; “Club Husbands,” Mrs. 
Frances Wheeler Smith; “Our Greatest National Asset—The 
Child,” Dr. C. E. Geisel; “The Woman Lobbyist,” Mrs. Kate 
V. English; “The Altruistic Spirit,” Mrs. Lucy W. Williams; 
“Our Hosts and Hostesses,” Mrs. Belle M. Perry. 

The music was notably fine, special programs being furn- 
ished at the opening meeting and reception given at the Athel- 
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stan Club rooms on Tuesday evening, and an organ recital on 
the last evening by Prof. Edwin E. Barnes, Director of the 
Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Josephine M. Gould, treasurer of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Scholarship Fund, reported gifts of $2 each from a 
number of federated clubs and urged that these gifts be. con- 
tinued from other clubs in order that the amount contributed 
by the Michigan State Federation be increased to $1,000. 

Miss Clara A. Avery, Federation Member of the L. H. S. 
Memorial Scholarship Fund, reported 17 girls helped by loans 
to the amount of $1525 since the interest became available in 
1906, and an amount on hand for loaning, $500. Seven loans 
had been repaid at different times, to the amount of $770, loans 
unpaid, $755. Loans had been repaid in all but one instance, 
caused by death of borrower. 

The key-note of Mrs. Mills’ administration was, philan- 
thropic and educational reform and the promotion of legisla- 
tive measures. The State Federation cooperated with other 
State Associations working along these lines. 

President Mills was invited to address the State Forestry 
meeting in December, and at the midyear meeting of the 
Board, a resolution was passed requiring some member of our 
Forestry committee to attend the State Forestry Meetings. 
Early in December, the State Board of Corrections and Chari- 
ties met in Grand Rapids, in the absence of the Federation 
chairman, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, her report was read 
by Mrs. Lois L. Felker; Mrs. Wanty, and Mrs. Mitchell were 
also in attendance upon the meetings; Mrs. Mills, State 
Federation President, was asked to address the State Associa- 
tion of Corrections and Charities upon the subject of “Woman 
in Philanthropy.” A most cordial co-operation was estab- 
lished between the State Board and our own committee. 

During the two years of her administration Mrs. Mills was 
able to visit and encourage many affiliated clubs, several 
County Federations, and in many ways to stimulate the Fed- 
eration spirit. During these two years, 34 clubs joined the 
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State Federation and eight withdrew, leaving a net gain of 
26 clubs. 

A great deal of business was crowded into the final day of 
the convention. An invitation to hold the next meeting in 
Detroit was accepted. In concluding her review of her ad- 
ministration, Mrs. Mills writes:—“The natural evolution of 
club life has brought to the club woman many things. She 
has gained poise and self-control and a knowledge of her own 
powers, and better than all the rest, she has come to know 
that it is not what she takes that counts, but what she gives. 
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(For samples of full text see previous issues of the Magazine) 

968. July 16, 1868. Rev'd Geo. Taylor. Photograph. “A Group .of 
Photographs—likenesses of two hundred and eighty-eight Ministers of 
the Gospel, with a separate explanatory key.” 

959. July 17, 1868. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. ‘The 
Union Banner—A Campaign Song & Chorus—Words by Hyrne. Music 
by Nitsan.” 

982. Aug. 11, 1868. Andrew Graham. Book. “The Original Sey- 
mour and Blair Democratic Songster.” 

983. Aug. 11, 1868. J. J. Bagley & Co. Label. “Smokers’ Choice. 
J. J. B. & Co., Detroit, Michigan.” 

992. Sept. 3, 1868. Tibbits & Co. Label. “Crown Jewel. Manu- 
factured from the Best Havana Tobacco, By Tibbits & Co., Coldwater, 
Mich.” 

993. Sept. 4, 1868. Charles F. R. Bellows. Book. “Analysis of 
Arithmetic—Designed for the use of Teachers and advanced Students— 
By Charles F. R. Bellows, C. E. Professor of Mathematics in the Mich. 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti—Published by the Author.” 

1018. Oct. 30, 1868. Joseph H. Vance. Book. “The Criminal Law 
of the State of Michigan—As administered in Courts of Justices of 
of Peace, With Forms of Proceedings. Also Precedents of Indict- 
ments—By Joseph H. Vance, Councellor at Law.” 

1019. Oct 31, 1868. C. J. Whitney. Book. “The Michigan Teacher 
Pocket Class Book—and Common School Record.” 

1020. Oct. 31, 1868. Sutter Brothers. Label. “Thoroughbred Manu- 
factured by Sutter Brothers, Cor. of Woodward & Jefferson Ave. and 
150 Grd. River St., Detroit, M. Reg. No. of Manufactory is two (2) 
1st District, Mich, NOTICE: The Manufacturers of the cigars herein 
contained have complied with all the requirements of the law, every 
person is cautioned under the penalty of law not to use this box for 
cigars again.” 

1021. Nov. 5, 1868. John J. D. Bristol. Pamphlet. “The Reason 
Why.” 

1028. Nov. 18, 1868. Miss Rachael Webster. Book. “The Dinner 
Party.” 

1029. Nov. 23, 1868. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“His hand is on the Latch. Song & Chorus—By W. H. McChesney.” 

1032. Nov. 25, 1868. Erastus R. Ellis. Book. “Homeopathic Family 
Guide—And Information for the People. By Erastus R. Ellis, M. D. 
86 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich.” 
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1033. Nov. 25. 1868. Kremer Bros. & Co. Label. “Tom Thumb 
Cigars. Manufactured by Kremer Bros. & Co., 231 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit.” 

1040. Dec. 12, 1868. Joslin & Crane. Label. “Silver Cross. Manu- 
factured from the choicest selections of Havana Tobacco. Joslin & 
Crane, Detroit, Mich.” 

1041. Dec. 16, 1868. David Rankin. Pamphlet. “Carrier Boy’s 
Address. Engraving. January Ist, 1869.” 

1052. Dec. 29, 1868. J. Henry Whittemore & Co. Musical Composi- 
tion. “To my Father. First Wish. Waltz. Composed by Annie 
Nichols.” 

1053. Dec. 30, 1868. The Advertiser & Tribune Co. Book. “The 
Michigan Almanac for The Year 1869. Table of Contents. Astronomical 
Phenomena, page 1, Calendar for 1869, page 10, Officers of the United 
States Government, page 22, Members of XLIst Congress, page 23, 
United States Revenue Officers in Michigan, page 26, State officers of 
Michigan, page 26, Members of Legislature of 1860, page 27, Division 
of the State into Election Districts, page 28, Election Returns in Michi- 
gan for 1866 and 1868, page 34, List of County Officers for 1869 and 
1870, page 45, The Constitution of Michigan, page 48, Important Statu- 
tory Laws of the State of Michigan, page 54, Historical Sketch of Mich- 
igan, page 56, List of Ex-Governors and Members of Congress, page 
58, Our Educational Institutions, page 61, Banks of Michigan, page 
64, Annual Productions of the State, page 65, Population and Property 
Valuation of Michigan, page 66, Election Returns from the entire 
Country, page 68, Rates of Postage, page 69, Money Order Postoffices 
in Michigan, page 69, Revised List of Stamp Duties, page 70, Table of 
Railroad Distances from Detroit, page 71, Errata, page 72. Price 
Fifteen cents. Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, 
by the Advertiser and Tribune Company, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan. Published by the Advertiser and Tribune Company, 212 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit.” 

1082. Mar. 2, 1869. Wm. A. Throop & Co. Book. “A Manual. For 
the use of County Clerks, Sheriffs &c. (Originally Published by Judge 
Pratt) Re-Arranged by Wm. Jennison, Esq., Supreme Court Reporter, 
And several new forms added.” 

1083. Mar. 3, 1869. Marshall & Hords. Label. “Crystalline Cement. 
Formula for Making. Marshall & Hord’s Crystalline Cement. 1 Pint 
Alcohol, 1 Pint Vinegar, 2 Quarts Soft Water, 1-2 Pound White Glue, 
1-4 Pound American Isinglass, 1-4 Pound White Lead. Dissolve the 
Glue and Isinglass in the water without boiling, add the White Lead 
and mix thoroughly; then put in Vinegar and Alcohol, mix it well, and 
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bottle while warm. Entered according to act of Congress by Marshall 
& Hord, in the year 1869, in the U. S. District Clerk’s Office, of the 
Eastern District of Michigan.” 

1092. Mar. 22, 1869. Mrs. M. M. Pierce. Chart of Design. “The 
True Guide for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses and other Gar- 
ments. By Mrs. M. M. Pierce, Coldwater, Mich.” 

1093. Mar. 29, 1869. Dr. A. B. Palmer. Pamphlet. “Four Lectures 
on Homeopathy. Delivered in Ann Arbor, Michigan on the 28th to 
the 31st of. December, 1868. By A. B. Palmer, A.M., M.D., Professor 
of Pathology. Practice of Medicine and Hygiene in the University of 
Michigan &c &c. Published by request.” 

1098. Apr. 3, 1869. Oliver Goldsmith. Label. ‘Detroit City Club 
House.” 

1099. April 5, 1869. Kate Reignolds. Book. “ ‘Bound.’ A Play in 
Three Acts. By Palgrave Simpson.” 

1100. Apr. 5, 1869. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. ‘Maggie 
O’Roon. Song. Words & Music by M. H. McChesney.” 

1101. Apr. 6, 1869. Irvin Moore. Book. “The Final Destiny of Man, 
Giving a Most Interesting Exposition of all the different times spoken 
of in Prophecy. Being the only true theory ever offered to the public 
on Latter Day Matters, and the only one calculated to clear away the 
mist of Mysteries that has been thrown over the important subject of 
the End of the World, The Second Coming of Christ, and the Ushering 
in of the Millenium, etc., etc. The Year 1870 is the correct date of the 
End of the World, and that is but the beginning of greater events, as 
proven within. By Irvin Moore. Ann Arbor, Mich. Published by the 
Author, 1869.” 

1106. Apr. 14, 1869. Mack & Firby. Label. “Pearl Soap. This is 
one of the Finest Family Soaps ever offered in the West, both as a 
Toilet and Laundry Soap, and we take great pleasure in presenting 
it to the Public as a Perfectly Pure Article. Directions. Cut one 
quarter of the bar and dissolve in a boiler of warm water. Pour it over 
the clothes to be washed. Let them stand for an hour or two, then 
proceed as in an ordinary wash, when half the labor will only be re- 
quired. (Select colored from fine clothes). Manufactured by the Penin- 
sular Steam Soap Works, Detroit. Mack & Firby, Proprietors.” 

1107. Apr. 14, 1869. John M. Stanley. Photograph. “The Blackfoot 
Card Players.” 

1110. Apr. 17, 1869. James J. Randall. Photograph. “Photograph 
of Rev. Father Peeters.” 

1111. Apr. 20, 1869. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“Golden Ringlets. Engraving. Words and Music by M. H. McChesney.” 

1124. May 14, 1869. Nichols & Shepard. Newspaper Circular. “The 
Nichols & Shepard ‘Vibrator’ Threshing Machines.” 
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1125. May 17, 1869. C. J. Whitney & Co. Musical Composition. 
“Home Delights. A Collection of Brilliant Pieces. For the Piano. By 
Famous Authors. Wedding Quickstep. J. L. Truax.” 

1126. May 19, 1869. H. P. Baldwin & Co. Trade Mark, “Trade 
Mark. I. X. L.” 

1127. May 20, 1869. Dr. A. W. Chase. Book. “The Judd Family; 
or An Evening Visit, and what came of it. Being an Elucidation of 
Baptism—Ceremonial and Spiritual—Or, Scriptual Baptism. By a 
Missionary Pastor. Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dr. Chase’s steam printing 
house, 41 & 43 North Main Street, 1869.” 

1128. May 21, 1869. Dr. A. R. Ball. Label. 

1129. May 21, 1869. A. D. & C. G. Rust. Paper. “Michigan State 
Advance.” 

1130. May 24, 1869. Verdine K. Moore. Label. “Prof. Shepard’s 
Lightning Oil. For Internal and External Use. Cures Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Toothache, Headache, Earache, Diphtheria, Inflammation 
of the Kidneys, and all Painful Affections. None genuine without the 
Manufacturers signature on the wrapper. V. K. Moore. Cures Sprains, 
Bruises, Chilblains, Asthma, Ague. Cures Colic, Cramps, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, Dyspepsia. Full directions accompany each bottle on the in- 
side wrapper, and care should be taken to use the medicine in accord- 
ance with them. There is no danger in using the medicine internally, 
as it is harmless when taken according to directions. The bottle should 
be kept tightly corked when not using. Address all orders to V. K. 
Moore, Druggist, East Saginaw, Mich.” 

1131. May 24, 1869. Azubah Spring. Book. “The Lost Found—or 
Woman’s Fidelity rewarded.” 

1136. June 5, 1869. Wm. R. Supple. Label. ‘“Supple’s Pectoral 
Mucilage. A certain cure for Coughs, Colds and all Affections of the 
Throat & Lungs. Prepared only by Wm. R. Supple, (Successor to 
Spence & Supple), Detroit, Mich. A Valuable Remedy for sore throat, 
hoarseness, diphtheria, croup, whooping cough, asthma, bronchitis, 
influenza, soreness of the chest and lungs, spitting of blood, and in- 
cipient consumption. Caution.—The original formula and Exclusive 
right of preparing this valuable preparation I have procured from Dr. 
T. R. Spence. Observe that my name is blown in the Glass Bottles 
containing the Pectoral Mucilage. None genuine without. Wm. R. 
Supple.” ° 

1137. June 5, 1869. Abigail R. Tiffany. Book. “A Treatise on the 
Criminal Law of the State of Michigan with Precedents of Indict- 
ments and Informations and Forms in Proceedings before Magistrates 
in Criminal Cases. By Alexander R. Tiffany Counsellor at Law. 
Second Edition Revised and Enlarged by Andrew Howell Counsellor 
at Law. Detroit—Wm. A. Throop & Co., 1869.” 

1152. July 7, 1869. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. “To Miss 
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M. BE. Gay. Song of the Rain—Polka Brillante. For the Piano Forte. 
By W. Hewitt.” 

1153. July 7, 1869. Silas Farmer. Book. “The Association Hymn 
Book. Compiled for Young Men’s Christian Associations and Union 
Religious Meetings. By Silas Farmer.” 

1154. July 9, 1869. Mrs. Carrie Leonard. Book. “Primary Illustrated 
Grammar of the English Language. By Mrs. Carrie Leonard, Widow 
of the late W. T. Leonard, M.D., formerly of Washington University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. 8S.” 

1155. July 9, 1869. William Foigt. Label. Dr. Hufeland’s Extract 
of Malt Beer of Health. Warranted Free of Spirits. Trade Mark, 
William Foigt, Proprietor.” 

1162. July 20, 1869. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. ‘To Miss 
Emma Shaw, Pontiac, Mich. Radiant Polka. Composed by M. H. Mc- 
Chesney.” 

11638. July 20, 1869. Darius Peirce. Book. “A new System of 
Agriculture. Founded on a law of Nature effecting all seeds put into 
the ground, and also including a discovery of the cause of the disease, 
decline, and decay of the Apple Orchards and other Fruit Trees, and 
the Fruits thereof, and the remedy. By Darius Peirce.” 

1166. August 4, 1869. M. F. B. Kurch. Book. “Salemander: Black 
Heart’s Revenge, and its consequences; or The Two Convicts.” 

1167. Aug. 14, 1869. Edwin A. Lodge. Pamphlet. “Domestic Guide. 
For the use of Twenty-four most useful Homeopathic Remedies. By 
Edwin A. Lodge, M.D. Editor of ‘American Homeopathic Observer’, 
ete.” 

1170. Aug. 14, 1869. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. ‘To Miss 
Clara Draper. Little Fairy Fingers—Waltz. By W. B. Colson, Jr.” 

1171. Aug. 16, 1869. H. H. Daniels, J. M. Cravath, and Dave W. 
King. Book. “Manual of the Grand Army of the Republic containing 
its Principles and Objects. Together with Memorial Day in the De- 
partment of Michigan, May 1869. List of Officers. Edited and com- 
piled by Comrade J. M. Cravath.” 

1172. Aug. 16, 1869. E. G. Rust. Book. “Calhoun County Business 
Directory for 1869-70. Containing complete alphabetical and classified 
list of all professions, trades and pursuits, state, county and city 
officers, churches, societies, and full information in regard to the manu- 
facturing and mercantile interests; together with a History of the 
County, giving a Detailed Historical and Descriptive Sketch of each 
Township, City and Village, with a New Map of Calhoun County. 
Price Three Dollars. E. G. Rust, Compiler and Publisher, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 1869.” 

1173. Aug. 21, 1869. S. White & Co. Musical Composition. “Song 
for the Hearthstone. Pile up the red hearth higher, How the winds 
wail and moan, God in his charity pity, Any who have no home. Song 
with Chorus—composed by R. W. Nimmo.” 
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HE gentle art of hoaxing is as old as the Garden of Eden. 
T It will continue to flourish, it is safe to say, as long as 
men find either pleasure or profit in deceiving their fellows. 
In dynamic Chicago the writer has seen, in a great historical 
collection, a portion of the skin of the serpent that tempted 
Eve in the Garden—duly authenticated, we hasten to add, by 
a document which for some reason finds no place in the pages 
of the Old Testament. In the same collection is (or was, a 
few years since) a collection of samples of the anatomy of all 
the twelve apostles, their authenticity elaborately evidenced 
by imposing and ancient documents. The quantity of timber in 
the fragments of the cross on which Christ was crucified 
which are reverently preserved throughout the Christian 
world, fairly rivals that consumed in the making of the train- 
loads of furniture, now scattered over America, which was 
brought here in the Mayflower. From the serpent in the 
Garden to Cardiff Giant and Kensington Runestone, the path- 
way of time is thickly strewn with the evidences of hoaxes 
which unscrupulous or mischievous men have perpetrated up- 
on their confiding fellows. 

The historical profession seems peculiarly susceptible to this 
type of exploitation, and all neophytes are duly warned by 
their teachers of the necessity of scrutinizing with care the 
authenticity of their sources of information. Yet deceivers 
continue their activities, and their handiwork succeeds, often 
for decades, in escaping detection. Even when the true char- 
acter of the hoax is known to scholars, it frequently continues 
to receive unquestioning credence from the general public. 
The Cardiff Giant, if we recall correctly, imposed upon all the 
scholars until the hoaxers quarreled over the division of the 
profits from the fraud and themselves exposed it. The Kensing- 
ton Runestone was never accepted as genuine by the scholarly 
world, but it long deceived the lay public and by dint of reitera- 
tion the supposed Norse discovery of Minnesota in 1362, will 
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probably effect a permanent lodgment in the popular mind. In 
recent weeks, indeed, the story appeared on the sports page of a 
great metropolitan paper, where it was heralded as affording 
evidence of the first American fishing party. 

The hoaxer, like the Pale Horseman, loves a shining mark, 
and once embarked upon his project there is no limit to the 
audacity with which he prosecutes it. The more audacious 
the project, indeed, the more attraction it possesses, both for 
the perpetrator and for a frequently hilarious public, when 
once the deception is exposed. The cobbler of Koepenick, a 
decade or two ago, set all Europe in a gale of laughter over his 
exposure of certain weaknesses in the military system of Im- 
perial Germany. An earlier exemplar of the art of deception 
produced a flood of Schiller manuscripts which for long were 
accepted as genuine by the author’s own daughter; only when, 
emboldened by his success, he proceeded from the forging of 
Schiller manuscripts to the more difficult task of fabricating 
Schiller poems, were suspicions roused and discovery of his 
deceptions made. An instance of long-successful deception of 
more serious import is afforded by the forged decretals, whose 
story figures permanently on the page of European history. 

Audacious, indeed, would be the hoaxer who should set a 
trap for the Atlantic Monthly, long regarded, by fairly common 
agreement, as the nation’s most distinguished literary period- 
ical; and doubly bold becomes the exploit when its subject 
matter concerns the love affairs of Abraham Lincoln and Ann 
Rutledge. The fabricator of such a series of documents could 
scarcely fail to realize that his output would be subjected to 
the closest possible scrutiny by numerous competent observers. 
He could hardly be ignorant, also, of the ancient and respect- 
able (in certain circles) proverb, “The bigger they are, the 
harder they fall.” Herein, we suspect, consists (or would con- 
sist) the chief attraction of such an enterprise; to hoodwink a 
simple-minded rural editor would afford but poor material 
even for a casual smoking-room boast; to hoodwink the 
Atlantic (and its readers) with the love letters of Abraham 
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Lincoln would be an achievement on which the cleverest mind 
might dwell with satisfaction. 

In the December Atlantic, publication was —— of a widely 
heralded collection of “newly discovered” Lincoln-Ann Rut- 
ledge documents, to be completed in three installments; two 
of these are now in the hands of Atlantic readers; one (the 
final one) will appear at least a month in advance of our 
present comment. Barely had the first installment been 
published, when the authenticity of the entire collection of 
documents was pointedly challenged by able scholars, and the 
contents of the second installment served only to confirm their 
opinion that the series was nothing other than a monumental 
hoax upon the reading public. The Editor of the Atlantic, 
who had but recently advertised his find to the world, repelled 
as best he might the assaults of his critics, pleading, in parti- 
cular, that final judgment in the premises could be rendered 
only when the entire collection of papers should be available 
for examination, and asking a suspension of opinion until the 
completion of his publication program, when such an oppor- 
tunity for examination would be afforded them. 

Notwithstanding this plea, the officers of the Lincoln Centen- 
nial association, convinced that they already have ample evi- 
dence at hand for denouncing the entire series of documents 
as a brazen hoax, have issued a second bulletin devoted to a 
final demonstration of the thesis noted. Thus the situation 
stands at the moment of the present writing. What of interest 
does it offer for the readers of this Review? We have neither 
desire nor space to undertake a detailed review of the argu- 
ments pro and con, to whose publication many pages have al- 
ready been devoted, and our remarks shall be confined to cer- 
tain considerations of the situation as a current (and tempo- 
rarily interesting) problem in historical criticism. 

For the benefit of our lay readers, it may be observed that 
there is nothing occult or mysterious about historical criti- 
cism. It is merely applied common sense, fortified by prior 
experience in the field of the given problem. When the stranger 
in New York is approached by a genial resident of the place 
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with the proffer to sell him, for a relatively paltry considera- 
tion in cash, the City Hall or the Statute of Liberty, a reason- 
able exercise of precaution will dictate that he cling tightly 
to his purse the while he puts a respectable interval of space 
between himself and the friendly salesman. When a traveler 
comes into port with tales of seductive mermaids or horrific 
sea serpents having disported themselves about the ship, the 
listener may prudently inquire into his habits with respect 
to the observance of the Volsteadian addition to the Constitu- 
tion. So, too, when an amazing collection of hitherto unknown 
and unimagined Lincoln love letters is “dumped on the Edi- 
tor’s desk” of “an orderly and prosaic office,” the editor, if 
prudent, will rigidly investigate their authenticity before in- 
diting a check for the donor or advertising the miraculously 
preserved documents to a palpitating world. Did the Atlantic 
Editor do this in the present case? The answer (drawn from 
his own narrative of the procedure adopted) must be that he 
endeavored to do so, but that the technic of his method fell 
lamentably short of perfection. 

Beginning with an attitude of shutting his mind “against 
the will to believe,” he “very gradually convinced himself of 
the genuineness of the collection.” Yet it would seem to the 
writer, from the documents already in print and from their 
sponsor’s own account of them, that no great critical perspi- 
cacity should have been required to arrive at a contrary con- 
viction. When a man of Lincoln’s precise habits—a land 
surveyor of an Illinois county—matter-of-factly identifies a 
certain holding as “section 40”; when, twenty years before 
the Nebraska Bill opened modern Kansas to white settlement, 
he casually reports the Bixbys as “leaving this week for some 
place in Kansas”; when, in 1848, a maturely disciplined man, 
he babbles in tones of true silver-screen sentimentalism to the 
effect that “the part that is best in me and the ability to 
give it to the world is my inheritance from [my stepmother !]” 
and boasts that “that is the reason John I will never stop . 
in my endeavors to achieve that which is best for the people 
as I see it”; when absurdities such as these are sprinkled 
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plentifully throughout the documents, it would seem that even 
the most guileless editor to whom they are offered for sale 
would cling tightly to his purse until the last vestige of his 
original attitude of incredulity had been dissipated. 

But to proceed with the account of his investigation, the 
Atlantic Editor summoned to his assistance a somewhat im- 
pressive array of advisers. A chemical test disclosed that the 
paper of the manuscript contained no trace of wood pulp, 
thereby establishing a presumption of genuineness for the doc- 
uments; the Editor and Miss Ida Tarbell patiently examined 
the penmanship of the letters, satisfying themselves that the 
handwriting of those ascribed to Lincoln was veritably his 
own; a pedigree of the papers was received from their former 
owner and salesman to the Atlantic, showing the “chain of 
descent of the documents” to be “through a series of “well- 
identified persons”; finally the opinions of such Lincoln bio- 
graphers as Ida Tarbell, Worthington C. Ford, William E. 
Barton, and Carl Sandburg were solicited with respect to the 
genuineness of the papers. 

An intelligent broker, a reader of the Atlantic, upon the ap- 
pearance of the December issue, professed to the writer his 
inability to understand the latter’s expressed opinion that the 
documents were spurious. “Did they not respond satisfac- 
torily,” he asked, “to all of the tests to which the Editor sub- 
jected them?” The answer to this question, we think is 
pertinent to our present discussion. Although the Editor be- 
gan by adopting an attitude of incredulity, shutting his mind 
against “the will to believe,” he did not long succeed in main- 
taining this aloofness. The truly impartial seeker begins, 
not with “a will to believe” the proposal he is investigating, 
but merely with a will to elicit the fact concerning it, whatever 
this may prove to be. The showing derived from the chemical 
test of the paper possessed no such significance as the Editor 
seems to attach to it. Rag paper is easy to procure (the 
writer’s own Library published a book in the summer of 1928 
which would equally meet the Editor’s chemical test), and the 
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hoaxer of a century-old document who should employ modern 
wood-pulp paper would be almost incredibly stupid. 

The scrutiny of the penmanship of the documents would 
have been a significant measure were it anywhere in evidence 
that the Editor and Miss Tarbell are qualified to pose as ex- 
perts in this difficult field of investigation. Mr. Ford, who 
does so qualify, promptly declared the Lincoln letters (no 
samples of the penmanship of Ann Rutledge and Sally Cal- 
houn, other than those in the present collection are known to 
exist) to be spurious. This declaration, whether valid or no, 
should necessarily have operated to put the Editor on his 
guard; he chose, however, to ignore it, doubtless because as he 
proceeded “step by step” with the investigation the instinctive 
“will to believe” gained upon his earlier attitude of incre- 
dulity. 

Apparently the biographers upon whose advice the Editor 
chiefly relied were Miss Tarbell and Mr. Sandburg. We have 
seen no statement of Miss Tarbell’s attitude other than that 
supplied by the Editor in the December Atlantic, and one of 
similar purport made by Mr. Sandburg in the New York 
World of December 4. Mr. Sandburg, however, who is un- 
doubtedly the ablest poet who ever penned a two-volume study 
of Lincoln’s career, has supplied at least two public explana- 
tions of his attitude toward the great discovery. The first, 
supplied “exclusively” to the New York World of December 
4, was over a column in length. In it, Mr. Sandburg invested 
the Atlantic documents with the aura of poesy which inheres 
in all his own writing, and affirmed his confident belief in 
their authenticity. Their discovery he considered “one of the 
most curious and amazing—we might almost say miraculous— 
episodes in the annals of American love affairs or in the 
chronicles of American history. . . . They appear, these evi- 
dences, not merely to corroborate the main facts of the folk 
tale. They carry it farther at all essential points. They give 
its events new shadings, deeper and more luminous tintings. 
And it may be said, for whatever it may be worth as informa- 
tion to those who call themselves hard-boiled, that more than 
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one man has had tears come to his eyes on looking over and 
scrutinizing closely the strange sweet tell-tale things that came 
out of these vestiges.” 

In passing, we briefly note that the “folk tale” here so mov- 
ingly discussed is itself an invention of the moment; no one 
ever heard of the Lincoln-Rutledge love affair until Wm. H. 
Herndon’s Springfield lecture subsequent to Lincoln’s death, 
and the little we know about it is the fruit not of “folk tales” 
but of industrious historical investigation. “If by any reach 
of the imagination these letters could have been fabricated 
and faked,” continued Mr. Sandburg, “it is hard to conceive 
that anyone playing with so silly a hoax should have the 
delicacy of imagination, the feelings for poetic unities of 
character [our own italics], the intimate and accurate knowl- 
ledge of dates, places, and circumstances which weave so sure 
a fabric through these documents.” 

Cold comfort must it have afforded the Editor of the Atlantic 
to discover that his adviser required only twenty-four hours 
of time in which to acquire the conception that the letters, 
with all their “delicacy of imagination,” their “feelings for 
poetic unities of character” were, indeed, fraudulent. Practi- 
cally coincident with Mr. Sandburg’s exclusive pronouncement 
of December 4, appeared the statements of Mr. Ford, Mr. .- 
Angle, and Mr. Oliver Barrett of Chicago denouncing the let- 
ters as forgeries. The celebrated retreat of the Duke of York 
with his twice-ten-thousand men has nothing on Mr. Sandburg 
for celerity of movement. His reaction to the criticism of the 
authorities noted was given to the world in the New York 
Times of December 5. Disclaiming to pose as a “handwriting 
expert,” he expressed his entire satisfaction with the judg- 
ments rendered by Mr. Barrett and Mr. Angle, and expressed 
his pleasure that the Atlantic Editor was to “have as co- 
laborers in this enterprise two such fast workers and formid- 
able sleuths as Mr. Barrett and Mr. Angle.” [Another bit of 
poetic license; the exchanges of opinion already published 
render it clear that “co-laborers” does not accurately charac- 
terize the relationship between the Editor and the persons 
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noted.|] Of his own critical methods, Mr. Sandburg related: 
“The series of letters and diary entries in the original are im- 
pressive. I was deeply moved while looking at them. They 
called up a story and background, associations and implica- 
tions. And when I scrutinize original source material of this 
kind, I let my emotions have full play. I try to do my hard- 
boiled analyzing later.” 

With one further chastening reflection, we conclude. No 
man in human history has been more written about, studied, 
and idolized than Abraham Lincoln. Men and women are 
still in our midst who knew him in life, and of those who be- 
longed to his generation there are still uncounted thousands. 
His was the age of the modern press, the telegraph, of steam- 
driven transportation, and of universal democratic education. 
Historians are wont to think of it as an age when the arts 
of historical writing and criticism underwent a veritable 
renaissance. In such an age the nation’s most famous char- 
acter and the Editor of its most distinguished literary organ 
are made the subjects of an impudent historical hoax. Its 
success demonstrates that if the historical critics (some of 
them) were alert to the imposition, the rest of the public was 
not. Evidently the time will be long before the arts of the 
hoaxer shall cease to be practiced among (or upon) us. The 
scholar must still continue a vigilant guard against being 
victimized by his sometimes malevolent, sometimes jovial, 
deceptions.—Milo M. Quaife in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. . 


HE observance at Vincennes on February 25 of the one 
T hundred fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Fort 
Sackville more than fulfilled the expectations of those who 
attended and received both extended and enthusiastic reports 
in all of the newspapers of the central west, as well as in all 
the metropolitan papers of the country. 
Beginning about one o’clock, a heavy downpour of rain 
went far toward reproducing the conditions prevailing in the 
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first days of Colonel Clark’s famous march from Kaskaskia to 
Vincennes. As the program for the remainder of the day was 
indoors, the only inconvenience encountered from the rain was 
experienced in getting from one place to another. Good humor 
prevailed and the elements did not seriously mar the occasion. 
The observance began with the issuance of the beautiful two 
cent commemorative stamp at 7 o’clock at the Vincennes post 
office—the only pest office at which the stamps were put on 
sale on February 25. Between thirty and thirty-five stamp 
collectors, in addition to thousands of the general public, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to buy the first day 
issuance of stamps; more than five hundred thousand are said 
to have been sold. 

A special train from Indianapolis, bearing Governor Harry 
G. Leslie, members of the General Assembly and others, which 
the Purdue University Band joined at Terre Haute, arrived 
exactly on time. The parade was quickly formed and the 
whole party proceeded to the grounds of the future memorial. 
Here the Purdue Band rendered several numbers. Governor 
Leslie, in a few brief sentences dedicated the grounds to the 
purpose of a memorial and the benediction was invoked by 
Father Gregoire, of St. Xavier’s Parish. A charge of dynamite 
under the tower of the Kuhn elevator was exploded by Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge pressing an official telegraphic instrument 
at the White House at exactly 12:30, central time. This, how- 
ever, even combined with the efforts of a tractor, failed to 
overturn the tower. The occasion, however, was saved by un- 
known parties fulfilling the expectations of the crowd by 
setting the abandoned elevator on fire. The wind was in ex- 
actly the right direction to prevent any damage to other 
propert) and the beginning of the downpour of rain eliminated 
all danger. The conflagration was one of the most brilliant 
the editor has seen for many years. The moving picture men, 
who were much in evidence, secured admirable pictures which 
have been shown in the Pathe News Reels and elsewhere 
throughout the country. It was unfortunate that the rain in 
the evening prevented the camera men from securing pictures 
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of the pageant, for which an outdoor repetition, with the light 
of flares, had been arranged. 

One of the most impressive features of the day was a short 
service in St. Xavier’s Church adjoining the memorial grounds. 
This followed the dedication of the grounds. Monsignor 
Francis H. Gavisk, of Indianapolis, gave a short historical 
address and the audience sang the “Te Deum” and “America.” 
This church was the scene of negotiations between Hamilton 
and Clark. A short service the preceding Sunday afternoon 
at 5 o’clock commemorated the exact time at which the sur- 
render had been agreed upon. 

Lunch was served to the Governor and the official guests of 
the state in the Gibault Gymnasium. There was no speaking 
program on this occasion. The blessing was invoked by Dr. 
John F. Clearwaters, chaplain of the Indiana Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

A commemorative meeting was held in the Coliseum be- 
ginning at 2:30. C. J. Richards, president of the George 
Rogers Clark Memorial Commission of Indiana, presided. 
The blessing was invoked by Monsignor Gavisk, and Governor 
Harry G. Leslie made a short address of welcome. The com- 
memorative address was delivered by Dr. James A. James, 
dean of the Graduate School of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, editor of the George Rogers Clark Papers and 
author of a thorough and scholarly Life of George Rogers 
Clark.. Dr. James reviewed the circumstances, the events, and 
the significance of the famous expedition which prevented the 
British occupation of the West and contributed so effectually 
to the acquisition of the Old Northwest by the United States. 
The Charles Marchand Troubadours of Old Quebec gave sev- 
eral.old French folk songs, using in some cases the original 
French words and in others, the English translation. The 
Troubadours also sang at the dinner given to the official guests 
of the state, and at the evening program. Their ensemble sing- 
ing was of the highest order and Mr. Marchand’s solo singing 
was also extremely effective. They added greatly to the en- 
joyment of the occasion. 
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The commemorative meeting was followed by a concert by 
the Purdue Band. During the entire day the Daughters of the 
American Revolution kept open house at the William Henry 
Harrison home, and the old Legislative Hall and the Parish 
Library of St. Xavier’s Church were also open. These were all 
visited by many of the guests of Vincennes—largely between 
the afternoon program and dinner. 

The dinner was served to the invited guests of the state in 
Gibault Gymnasium. The Indiana Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution also gave a dinner at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Both had a very large attendance. 

The evening festival was one of the most brilliant affairs 
ever held in the state. It was opened by a short pageant in 
three scenes written by Thomas Wood Stevens, director of 
the Goodman Theatre of the Chicago Art Institute, and 
directed by James Church, of Cleveland. The first scene 
represented the Governor of Virginia giving Colonel Clark 
his commission; the second, the legend of Kaskaskia, and the 
third one, much longer than either of the others, the capture 
of Fort Sackville at Vincennes. The Will H. Bryant Orchestra, 
of Terre Haute, did yeoman service throughout the evening for 
the musical accompaniment. The costumes were gorgeous and 
the scenery excellently arranged. All the participants ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit. It is hoped that the 
words of the pageant will soon be printed. They were of 
unusual appropriateness and beauty. The pageant was fol- 
lowed by a short program given by the Troubadours of Old 
Quebec and then by a ball, in which the large cast of the 
pageant, numbering more than three hundred, was joined by 
many of the spectators. Too high praise cannot be given to 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. Church, and the Troubadours for the beauty 
and success of the occasion. 

A large number of visitors were present from other states, 
especially Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. There was 
also a sprinkling of visitors from more remote places. 

Tuesday, February 26, was Vincennes Day. This was marked . 
by a concert by the Indiana University Band given in the 
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presence of a packed house in the Coliseum, and by a repeti- 
tion of the pageant and of the concert by the Troubadours. So 
great was the demand for seats at the pageant that the third 
performance was arranged on Wednesday evening, at which 
the attendance was even larger than on either the first or 
second night, though it was estimated that an average of 
five thousand people attended each of the performances. 

This ended the historical commemoration which was made 
one of the duties of the George Rogers Clark Memorial Com- 
mission by the act which created it—ZIndiana History Bulletin. 


N’ Friday afternoon, April 26, the Michigan Pioneer 
QO and Historical Society met in a joint program with 
the Michigan Schoolmasters Club at Ann Arbor. The meeting 
was in charge of Professor Claude S. Larzelere of Central State 
Teachers’ College who is president of the Historical Society. 

Dr. R. M. Tryon, Professor of the Teaching of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, delivered an address on “The Teaching of 
State History in the Secondary Schools.” This address was 
given orally, and the pleasing personality and ready scholar- 
ship of a master gave it life and interest. It was a require- 
ment, however, that the address be prepared in typed form 
ready for printing, which was done, and it was announced by 
Prof. Tryon in his introduction that he had two speeches, one 
which he would give, the other being in his overcoat pocket. 
But in substance the two correspond and the overcoat copy 
will appear in the Autumn number of the Michigan History 
Magazine. 

Following Dr. Tryon, Prof. O. W. Mosher of Battle Creek 
College addressed the meeting on “Suggestions for Historical 
Exhibitions and School Museums.” Mr. Mosher’s address 
fitted very nicely into that of the preceding speaker. He 
illustrated how Michigan history could be made colorful, 
real and vital by means of historical programs and school 
collections. To show how such a program might be given by 
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the pupils, Mr. Mosher, with the aid of relics from the Uni- 
versity Museum and his own collections, gave a demonstra- 
tion. While speaking of the aborigines of this region, he 
constructed a stone arrow head, showed how stone ax-heads 
were made, and exhibited Indian bead-work of varied design. 
On the violin he reproduced Chippewa Indian music. 

At the conclusion of the meeting there was a discussion of 
both papers, led by Prof. L. A. Chase of Northern State 
Teachers College, and Prof. Smith Burnham of Western State 
Teachers College. About 300 teachers and members of the 
Society were present. 

The discussion developed a unanimous opinion that the high 
school curriculum does not permit particular courses in state 
history. It seemed to be agreed that state history can very 
well be embodied in the general course in American History 
where the two touch each other, and these points of contact 
will prove to be many for any State. This procedure does not 
require dragging in state history in places and to an extent 
not called for by the general course in American History. One 
does not go out of his way to show that his own state’s 
history stands first in importance in the history of the Union 
or its parts. There are many aspects of state history, how- 
ever, which illustrate many phases of American development, 
and which ought to be brought into the picture if a complete 
view is to be had. 

Letting Michigan history exemplify what has just been 
stated, we start with the Indians as a human background. 
We can study Indian life and institutions as well from the 
existing records of the Chippewas, the Ottawas, the Potawato- 
mis, and Menominees within our borders, as anywhere else, 
and there is now a great deal of this material, and the Museum 
of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, the Michigan 
Archaeological Society and other investigators are bringing 
a great deal more to light. Indian home life, Indian arts, 
inter-tribal relations, and relations with the whites can be 
fully developed from our own indigenes. There are two 
volumes of Chippewa Music published by the United States 
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Bureau of American Ethnology, containing many delightful as 
well as stirring melodies of native origin, which have received 
altogether too little attention. Dr. Hinsdale’s Primitive Man in 
Michigan has given us an excellent basis for a study of Michi- 
gan Indians, and there are museums within the State that 
illustrate the subject. 

The early French explorers touched Michigan shores and 
penetrated the region from all sides. Marquette, La Salle, 
and Cadillac are the most prominent of many Frenchmen 
whose lives touch the early history of our State, and’we have 
Parkman, Thwaites, the historical collections of the Lake 
States, the publications of the Burton Historical Collection, 
and translations of the principal narratives of the Frenchmen 
themselves to draw upon for developing the theme as Mich- 
igan’s place in the French period of North American history. 
It is a fascinating theme, too. 

The northern fur trade centered at Mackinac, while Sault 
Ste. Marie, Detroit, the Grand River valley, the Lake Superior 
shore, all had an important position in this vast traffic in 
peltries. There is much material, old and new, on the sub- 
ject. It will carry us from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
and Arctic oceans before we finish with it, but it will in most 
cases assuredly touch the waters bathing the Michigan coasts 
howsoever northward or westward it takes us. 

The colonial adminstration of France, England, and the 
United States can as readily be illustrated with Michigan as 
the topic as elsewhere. Time was when official reports were 
sent from Detroit or Mackinac to Quebec and Montreal, if 
not to France and London, when Michigan crimes called for 
trial in Canada, and Michigan voters assisted in the election 
of members of Canadian Parliaments. Publications of the 
Burton Historical Collections and the Michigan Historical 
Commission set forth this interesting episode in Michigan 
history and relate it to the more general history of the United 
States and Canada, for example, when considering the Quebec 
Act in a study of the prologue of the American Revolution. In 
this connection one will also wish to consult Alvord: The 
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Mississippi Valley in British Politics. The Ordinances of 1785 
and 1787 can be approached from the Michigan viewpoint, and 
as Michigan territorial governor we can see Lewis Cass develop- 
ing those theories of popular sovereignty which associate his 
name with local autonomy on the slavery question and the 
‘Kansas-Nebraska troubles. Cass’s Messages to the Michigan 
territorial legislature, now published by the Michigan Histor- 
ical Commission, are available for this study. 

As Territory and State, Michigan worked on the problem of 
east and west rail and water transportation and assisted in 
establishing a through east-west trunkline between New York 
and Chicago—the first of the series now existing. Although 
strangely omitted from some history texts that purport to 
describe the canal development of the internal improvement 
era, yet the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, put through by Mich- 
igan with federal aid, is in point of tonnage and strategic 
importance the most important waterway ever constructed 
by the Americans anywhere, far transcending the Panama 
Canal in these respects. 

Michigan iron, copper, and white pine were for years the 
country’s chief source of supply and the discovery made at 
Negaunee in 1844 began the exploitation of the iron deposits 
of the great Lake Superior basin, chief source of iron ore in 
the United States today. These minerals were of service even 
as early as the Civil War and were heavily drawn upon in 
the great industrial development that followed. The first 
American steel rails are said to have been rolled at Wyan- 
dotte. 

The history of political parties in the United States can be 
illustrated about as well in Michigan as anywhere and, of 
course, one can hardly leave the State out in an account of 
the founding of the Republican Party. We have the special 
studies of Streeter and Millspaugh with the new History of 
the Republican Party by Myers for such a stndy, with much 
further material in the Michigan Historica] Collections. 

Inter-state and international relationships now and then 
come into the story of Michigan. There is the Rush-Bagot 
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agreement for the neutralization of the waters of the Great 
Lakes, and Jay’s Treaty with its bearing upon the Northwest 
fur-trade, migration of population across the frontiers, etc. 
The adjustment of the international boundary affects Mich- 
igan, and the state boundary has made differences between us 
and Ohio and Wisconsin, whose mode of adjustment is of 
general interest. 

In the story of the Civil War, not to mention later wars, it 
is not forcing matters to bring in the incident of the Seventh 
Michigan’s crossing of the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, 
noted in the song, “Michigan, My Michigan”, nor will the 
services of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade at Cedar Creek, on 
the occasion of Sheridan’s memorable ride, be out of line. The 
Official Records have the official reports on these and other 
engagements participated in by Michigan troops. Why not 
use them? 

The State Adjutant-general has published the individual 
regimental histories and their rosters, and there is Robert- 
son’s Michigan In the War, as sources of information about 
regimental activities in the Civil War and their personnel. 
Take the Twenty-third Michigan Infantry at Franklin or the 
Twenty-seventh at the Wilderness, for example. 

The public land policy of the United States, outside the arid 
States, can as well be traced in Michigan as anywhere. It is 
a good State for the study of conservation and forest policy. 
Immigration and land settlement can readily be approached 
from the Michigan angle. 

In the story of the reaper, it is proper to refer to Hiram 
Moore of Kalamazoo County and his harvester. In the story 
of the progress of science, Dr. William Beaumont and his 
discoveries in relation to digestion, made first at Mackinac 
Island, cannot at all be omitted. William Austin Burt gave 
the United States land surveyors the solar compass. The in- 
ventive beginnings of Edison were in Michigan, and Ingersoll 
of dollar watch fame came from Eaton County. 

American educational advance touches Michigan again and 
again: in the provisions for education found in the first state 
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constitution; in the state university; in co-education; in care 
of orphans; in state aid for school districts. 

Wild-cat banking, wild-cat town-making, wild-cat real es- 
tate operations can be as well investigated and illustrated in 
Michigan as elsewhere. The Michigan Manufacturer and Fi- 
nancial Record (Detroit) recently linked up Michigan capital- 
ists with a former Mississippi flood control project that gives 
another angle of this feature of national history. “Iron 
money” in the post-Civil War era illustrates how remote com- 
munities satisfy their monetary needs just as “beaver cur- 
rency” in the same region served several decades earlier. 

It comes to this that any history teacher in a Michigan 
school who has steeped himself in Michigan legends, Mich- 
igan traditions, Michigan documentary history from primary 
or even secondary sources will find many opportunities of 
weaving these legends, traditions and historic facts into the 
broader narrative of American life, past and present. 

Where shall the teacher acquire the knowledge of Mich- 
igan’s past? Aside from such library resources as may be 
available locally, including the. Michigan Historical Collections 
and other publications of the Michigan Historical Commission, 
with occasional pilgrimages to the historical museums in 
Lansing, Detroit, Dearborn, Grand Rapids, and elsewhere, 
the archaeological museum of the University of Michigan, 
Three Oaks and a few other places, there is no very good 
reason why there should not be a county historical library 
affiliated perhaps with a county library system such as a few 
Michigan counties have already established, and made access- 
ible to all the schools of the county. Such county historical 
libraries exist in Marquette, Houghton, Chippewa, and some 
lower peninsula counties, and many more can come into 
existence if there are a half dozen persons in any county seat 
who are willing to devote a little intelligent attention to the 
subject. County boards of supervisors are permitted by law 
to make an annual appropriation for such work, and this 
added to membership dues, gifts and endowments afford the 
working funds for the organization that has the collection 
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iu charge. Three or four hundred dollars per year can ac- 
complish a great result in a few years. The Marquette County 
Historical Society recently published a considerable catalogue 
of its library, most of which relates to the county and region 
of which it forms a part. It illustrates that such work as 
we here have in mind need not be restricted to Detroit, Lan- 
sing, Grand Rapids, and other metropolitan centers. There 
is plenty of such material, either in the possession of local 
residents or available from second-hand book dealers through- 
out the country’ of interest and reference to any county of 
the State, that should be collected at some point within 
the county and made accessible to teachers and others inter- 
ested therein. The most that is required to bring such a re- 
sult to pass is gumption, interest, application. Then the . 
teacher will have at hand data such as she requires for arous- 
ing interest in Michigan history in relation to such regular 
courses in American history as are being included in the 
school course of study. The Michigan History Magazine is to 
publish soon an article, the product of an active-minded school 
teacher and her pupils in a remote community of northern 
Michigan that will well illustrate what can be accomplished 
in the line of local Michigan history in the schools of Mich- 
igan. 

Numerous other points were brought out in this discussion. 
This meeting at Ann Arbor will be remembered as one of the 
most fruitful the Society has held in many years. 


RNOLD MULDER of Holland who is a trustee of the 
A Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society has received a 
well merited encomium in the April “Monthly Letter” of the 
Netherland-American Foundation which says: 

“Arnold Mulder is the only artistic chronicler of Dutch 
life in America that his race in this country has produced. 
In a series of four novels, he has dramatized the conflict be- 
tween the younger generation, which is wholeheartedly Amer- 
iean, and their elders, who will not surrender their Dutch- 
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ness. And with his Dutchness, Mulder has surrendered the old 
orthodox faith. He remains nevertheless a resident of Hol- 
land, Michigan, which may be taken as welcome evidence that 
the exclusive bigotry which kept heterdox Hollanders apart in 
pioneer days has yielded to a more tolerant spirit. And this 
leads us to the paradoxical conclusion that the Dutch as a 
race become united when they cease to assert themselves as 
Dutchmen.” 

Mr. Mulder’s novels mentioned above are Bram of the Five 
Corners, a study in Eugenics; The Dominie of Harlem, a con- 
flict of ideals; The Outbound Road, an admirable story of re- 
volt against cramping conventional environment; and The 
Sand Doctor, a novel of the dunes of Lake Michigan. in which 
an idealistic outlook on life wins over the lure of worldly suc- 
cess. 


AMES E. JOPLING, curator of the Marquette County His- 

torical Society reports that the library of the Society now 
contains 704 books, 605 pamphlets, 775 manuscripts, 108 maps, 
31 periodicals, and 77 newspapers, in addition to the John 
M. Longyear collection, which alone contains 43 books, 41 
pamphlets, 541 manuscripts, 83 maps, 3 periodicals, and 10 
newspapers. Besides these the museum contains a large col- 
lection of coins and currency, Indian implements, mineral 
specimens, tokens, war time souvenirs, 1068 photographs, 297 
photographic plates, and 30 lantern slides. We have not heard 
of any county historical society in Michigan that exceeds this 
record, and each year sees new additions. 


T WAS a party of surveyors under the direction of Wil- 
i] liam Austin Burt that discovered iron ore-near Teal Lake, 
Negaunee, in September 1844. In such surveying Mr. Burt 
used his solar compass which he had invented some years be- 
fore. For many years the Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety sought Burt’s Key to the Solar Compass, which gives the 
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history of its invention and a description of the instrument 
and its operation. At last a copy of the “Key” was secured 
from a grandson of Mr. Burt, Mr. Horace E. Burt of Chi- 
cago. Now comes along a still earlier pamphlet, a Description 
of the Solar Compass prepared and published by the inventor 
at Detroit in 1844. The “Key” aforesaid dates from 1855. 
The pamphlet contains directions to surveyors as to the use 
of the solar compass and testimonials from the United States 
Surveyor-general at Cincinnati and his deputies as to the 
efficiency of the instrument, which was then being generally 
employed by United States surveyors in their work. The 
pamphlet was obtained from Cincinnati. 

At the same time another volume from the pen of that most 
diligent writer on the northern Indians, Mr. Henry R. School- 
craft, comes to light, although it was supposed that the So- 
ciety had taken into port about everything that Schoolcraft 
had written. The present volume, substantial in dimensions, 
is entitled Notes on the Iroquois, and was published at Al- 
bany, New York, in 1847. There is interesting information 
about Iroquois agriculture, and a reference to a tradition 
among the Chippewa of a great battle with the Iroquois at 
Iroquois Point, Lake Superior. 


N Michigan Day, Jan. 26, 1929, was organized The Anti- 

quarian and Historical Society of St. Joseph-on-the- 
Lake, at St. Joseph, in Berrien County. Meetings are held 
monthly on the 26th day. Officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Roy K. Moulton; Vice presidents, Mrs. Robert 
Evans, Mrs. Anthony Canavan and Mrs. W. Worth Bean; 
Secretary, Mrs. Stanley R. Banyon; Treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
C. Davis; Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ralph Newland; His- 
torian, Mrs. Harold Benning; House committee, Mrs. William 
R. Purcell. 
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URTON Historical Collection Leaflet, Vol. VII, Nos. 4 and 
B 5 (March and May, 1929) contain biographical sketches 
of John Askwith (by M. M. Quaife) and James Henry (by 
Louise Rau). Askwith was in the employ of the fur trader 
John Askin. “In this illogical world,” writes Dr. Quaife, 
“fame is achieved oftentimes in odd and unexpected ways. 
John Askwith lived and died about a century and a half ago, 
and in the common course of things his memory would have 
perished utterly. Because he died in debt, leaving to his 
creditors a sadly tangled web of accounts to unravel, his 
memory has been preserved and the writing of this biography 
rendered possible.” James Henry came to Detroit in 1797 at 
twenty-five years of age, and Miss Rau traces his career 
through a surprising variety of activities both private and 
public. It is stated that a considerable amount of Henry’s 
business records and correspondence is preserved in the Bur- 
ton Historical Collection. 


\ 7 ELCOME to The Magazine of Michigan and congratu- 
lations to our friend the editor and manager Mr. Fred 
W. Henshaw. 

The first issue came with May and was devoted to “blossom 
time in blossom land.” 

Among the Directors of the Magazine appear such names as 
Lee Bierce of Grand Rapids, Frank S. Kedzie of senate: and 
Norman H. Hill of Sault Ste. Marie. 

An Advisory Council includes the secretaries of major de- 
velopment and tourist associations of the State. 

Editorial announcement promises that “This magazine will 
not participate in political or factional strife, but will be ag- 
gressive in support of everything that means the advancement 
of Michigan,” a platform that may well appeal among others 
to members of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. 

‘Published monthly, $2 a year, at 124 W. Grand River Ave., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Bon voyage! 
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ACATION LAND, a Magazine devoted to eastern Mich- 
V igan, made its initial appearance in March, published by 
the East Michigan Tourist Association. It is announced 
that the reaction of the public will largely determine future 
issues. 7; 

One of the leading articles in this number is the prize 
essay by Henry B. Vander Sluis, a student in one of the 
Rapids high schools, who wrote on the subject, “East Mich- 
igan—The Gold Coast.” An article entitled, “Being the Diary 
of a Spinster School Teacher,” by Maida Brown, is the first 
instalment of a travelogue of East Michigan. Pictures of 
the late Herman Lunden of Gaylord, and the late Eugene F. 
Schust of Saginaw, are contained in the publication. There 
are several fine features in colors, in addition to general in- 
formation about the activities of the East Michigan Tourist 
Association. Altogether a useful addition to Michigan 
periodical literature. Edited by Mr. T. F. Marston, Bay City, 
assisted by Mr. Joseph A. Dermody. Price of this Magazine 
is $1 a year at present. 

Says the editor: “We want you to tell us what you think 
of it. Criticisms need not be constructive. Your comment 
can be approbative or disapprobative, commendatory or con- 
demnatory, words of praise or disparagement, enconiums or de- 
nunciations, acclaim or execration, applause or reproach, 
boquets or brick bats.” This is wide enough license. But our 
prophecy is that the boquets will bury the bricks. Anyway 
this “new one” is very much alive. 


FTER more than a week’s work with the essays sub- 

mitted in the Michigan Creed contest—a competition 
open to all high school students in western Michigan—the 
judges awarded first prize to Gwendolyn A. Gaskill of Hast- 
ings High Schoo]. She wrote: 
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Michigan, the State I Love 

Michigan is my native state and I love it. Pillowed with 
rolling hills and carpeted with soft fertile fields, traced with 
a million winding brooks and studded with numerous spar- 
kling lakes, is Michigan the beautiful. From the tall whisper- 
ing pines of a deep shadowed forest in the Straits of Mackinac, 
from the towering stacks of a great industrial kingdom to the 
great fruit belt stretching upward to King Lumber’s throne, 
it is my home, my property and my security. Its people are 
my people, its institutions are my institutions, its strength 
is my strength and its glory is my glory. 

As loyal founders- worked and struggled to build it, so 
shall I strive to maintain it unsullied from all that is marring. 
I believe in Michigan. First in beauty and industry, sur- 
passing all in natural advantages, ranking educationally and 
civically among the highest, she stands today a motivating 
force in the progress of these United States. 

Built of untold glory, rich in glorious heritage, blessed with 
a purpose sublime is Michigan, the state I love above all others. 


OCIAL Science Abstracts appeared in March, a new Maga- 
S zine presenting summaries of significant articles in the 
fields of geography, cultural anthropology, history, economics, 
political science, sociology, and statistics. It is published 
monthly, covers 3,000 periodicals, 22 languages, and is an- 
nounced to publish during the year 15,000 abstracts care- 
fully classified and cross-referenced. Presumably this is 
what some of our readers have been looking for. The 
Magazine is published by Social Science Abstracts, 611 Fair- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


R. H. C. SHERTONE, of the Ohio State Museum, is pre- 
paring a book-length manuscript on “The Moundbuild- 
ers”. He feels that he has only a working knowledge of the 
Mound area as a whole, and realizes that the success of the 
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undertaking will depend largely on the sympathetic cooper- 
ation of individual workers possessing an intensive acquaint- 
ance with their restricted drea. He therefore invites the 
comment, suggestions and advice of readers of the Michigan 
History Magazine. Here is an excellent opportunity to help 
present to the general public a straight-forward authoritative 
record of the archaeological possibilities of one section of our 
own country. 

The proposed “semi-popular” book will emphasize “Mound- 
builders”, but sufficient of the non-moundbuilding cultures of 
the region will be included to indicate their place and im- 
portance in the general complex. <A scheme of classification 
seems advisable, but one based on states or other artificial 
boundaries is not practical, nor can the ideal method of cul- 
ture areas be followed since these are still indeterminate as to 
character, extent and duration. A glance at a map of the 
general Mound region (see 12th Annual Report, B.A.E.), 
demonstrates the tendency of mounds and other material 
evidences to conform to geographical areas determined main- 
ly by topography and waterways. In each of these assumed 
areas there appears one or more outstanding “cultures”, serv- 
ing as nuclei of interest and importance, and to some extent 
justifying the following scheme: 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AREA: The effigy mounds, 
centering in Wisconsin. 

LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AREA:  Flat-topped 
“truncated” mounds, pottery development, art, etc.; Cahokia, 
the outstanding northernmost thrust. 
CUMBERLAND-TENNESSEE AREA: Distinctive art, 
stone graves, pottery, culminating in the Etowah group. 
PENINSULAR (Floridan) AREA: In major respects dis- 
tinctive and different, with characteristics common to the 
above two cultures. 

THE GREAT LAKES AREA: Many small mounds, con- 
ceivably of related origin, in New York State, Michigan, north- 
ern Ohio, eastern Wisconsin, and southern Ontario. 
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You can help make this volume representative and com- 
prehensive by supplying additional data, particularly as to 
recent developments. Contributors will be accorded proper 
credit as co-authors, and any reasonable expenditures for 
photographs, maps, and so forth, will be reimbursed. 

Mr. Shetrone desires and requests the following: 

1. A concise discussion or digest of your section, its length 
based on the relative importance of the area covered. This 
need be only “sketchy”. 

2. A map showing in a general way the location or dis- 
tribution of works in your district. If requested, a photo- 
static copy of the B.A.E. map will be sent you, upon which 
additional known mounds may be spotted. 

3. Photographs of one, two or more noteworthy major or 
minor antiquities. 7 

4. A brief bibliography of the literature covering the 
mounds of your area. 

5. An expression of opinion as to the affinity of the build- 
ers of your mounds with historic Indian tribes. 

Please address your letters to: Mr. H. C. Shetrone, Director, 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 


Editor Michigan History Magazine: 


N several occasions I have noticed in our local papers 
QO items relating to Okemos, the Indian Chieftain, once a 
well-known character throughout central Michigan. Because 
of his connection with the history of Michigan it is proper 
that any article that once belonged to him and has significance 
in connection with him should be preserved in the State 
Pioneer Museum. I am, therefore, presenting to the Museum, 
through you, the totem of Okemos, a silver crescent approxi- 
mately four inches between the points of the crescent and two 
inches deep at the widest place and with-holes at the points 
by which it could be worn suspended from the person or at- 
tached to the clothing. Though somewhat worn it still shows 
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on its face the engraving of a duck, which bird, as I was 
told by my father, O. M. Barnes, designated the particular 
clan of his tribe to which Okemos belonged. 

All I can tell you as to the history of this relic is that it 
was an object of interest in my father’s home when I was 
a youth and was known to all the members of the family 
as the “totem of Old Okemos”, and it came into my possession 
on the death of my father in 1899. In a paper on the 
“Pioneers” read by my father before the Ingham County 
Pioneer Society at Mason, on May 26, 1874, which was 
published in full by the two weekly newspapers then published 
at Mason, my father states as follows: 


“There was an Indian Farm at Williamston and an Indian 
village near what is now Okemos. At the latter place lived 
Chief Okemos and his band. He was a fine specimen of the 
native tribes, very venerable and dignified when seen by most 
of us. He had been engaged on the side of the British dur- 
ing the War of 1812. He was at the side of Tecumseh at the 


Battle of the Thames and received a gun-shot wound in the 
shoulder which he used to claim came from the pistol of 
Richard M. Johnson, (the slayer of Tecumseh). He lived to 
a great age and died only a few years ago near Dewitt. I 
HAVE HERE HIS TOTEM GIVEN HIM BY THE AGENT 
OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


“The great Highway of the Indians from Okemos south, 
consisting of a well-beaten trail, passed through Section 26 
in Aurelius.” 


The significance of the last sentence of the above quotation 
relating to the Indian Highway is that Section 26 in Aurelius 
was purchased by my grandfather from the Government and 
he established his residence there in 1836 and Chief Okemos 
and his band were well known to all the members of his 
family, including my father who did not leave the family 
home until after he was 20 years of age. I have heard both my 
father and my aunt, Ann H. J. Barnes, who died in 1903, tell 
how Okemos on his journeys frequently stopped for dinner at 
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their homé. It is possible the totem may have come into the 
hands of my father at the time of some one of these visits. I 
trust this relic may interest you sufficiently to have a place 
in the collection under your charge. 
Very truly yours, 
ORLANDO F. BARNES, 
Lansing. 
LACKHAWK Council, Boy Scouts, has acquired old Fort 
Hill, St. Joseph County, as a permanent, all-year-round 
camp. 

Old Fort Hill, or Signal Hill, is one of the real historic sites 
of this part of the country. It has enough historical back- 
ground to furnish all the woodcraft and Indian lore that any 
Scout or Campfire girl can absorb, the Campfire Girls because 
they will share the advantages of the property although it 
will nominally belong to the Scout Council. 

The site comprises approximately 160 acres on Middle Lake, 
known to some as Tamarac Lake and still less romantically 
but more commonly called Mud Lake. The Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls will see to it that the latter cognomen is erased 
from the people’s minds forever. 

It is called Signal Hill because it is known to have been used 
for such by. the Indians. It is called Fort Hill because sur- 
rounding its top is a track that may have been a fortification. 
It may very easily have been one of the fortifications or earth 
works of earliest Michigan history. Fort Hill strongly re- 
sembles other earthworks in Michigan used by the Indians 
in their various tribal wars. 


Dear Editor: 


HILE hunting last fall in the Northern Peninsula, a 

\\ skeleton was found, or a part of a skeleton I should 
say. Most of the bones excepting the skull had de- 
composed, but the skull, which I now have, is in a fairly good 
state of preservation. It was found on the shore of Lake 
Superior at Crist Point which is about 14 miles west of 
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Whitefish Point. The lake has been taking away the shore 
line at this point for the past year or more and this year it 
uncovered this grave. People who have lived on the “Beach” 
for the past 50 years knew nothing of anyone having been 
buried there. It is evident that the body was buried in Birch 
bark as there was no evidences of any wood, only a few bits 
of what looked to be decayed Birch bark. In the grave there 
were also found three pieces of silver jewelry and a few silver 
beads. The jewelry consisted of a Jesuit Cross, two brace- 
lets and the beads. The jewelry seems to have been sawed out 
of silver sheet, is very crude, compared to our modern jewelry, 
and had the word Montreal stamped on the back of some of 
the pieces. This word Montreal is almost gone due to oxid- 
ation. There were two Doctors in our party, and they were 
agreed that the skull was undoubtedly that of a woman. The 
bracelets would also suggest this as they are small in diameter 
and about 5% of an inch wide; the cross is about two inches 
long. 

We are of the opinion that this woman had accompanied 
some of the early French expeditions to that country and had 
died and was buried there. 

Mrs. F. M. Sanford, who is a member of your Society, sug- 
gested that I write to the Magazine about this and that pos- 
sibly some of your members could give us some light on the 
subject. 

. Very truly yours, 
F. M. SANFORD. 


HREE articles from the Michigan History Magazine,— 

“The Archeological Collection in the Michigan Pioneer 
Museum,” “Some Unusual Relics in the Michigan Pioneer 
Museum” and “Early Lamps in the Michigan Pioneer Museum” 
—have been reprinted and bound in pamphlet form. Thirty- 
two cuts from special photographs of groups in the Museum 
appropriately illustrate the collection. Mr. E. F. Greenman, 
formerly with the University of Michigan Museum, now with 
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the Ohio State Museum, was engaged to write the articles. 
Price of the pamphlet is $1. Free to schools having a museum 
or desiring to start one. Address The Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing. 


: ICHIGAN’S claim to be the pioneer state in the plant- 
M ing of alfalfa in the United States is being investigated 
by interested members of the Kalamazoo County Historical 
Society. If, as is believed, Michigan’s claim can be _ sub- 
stantiated, a bronze marker will undoubtedly be “erected in 
Cooper township where the first state planting of the legume 
occurred. 


Alfalfa is a comparatively new farm product in the United 
States, but it has gained tremendous favor with the farmers 
in the Middle West where it has become an important staple. 
And a Kalamazoo man, it is thought, plowed the ground in the 
spring of 1870 for the first alfalfa ever planted in Michigan. 


In that year, Philip Schau, now living at 622 Oak Street, 
plowed and cultivated an acre of land near the farm home 
of his father, P. J. Schau, in Cooper township, five miles 
north of Kalamazoo. This land, on the River road, was later 
planted to alfalfa. 

Schau, when pressed for details of the first alfalfa planting, 
related the following story: 

“My mother’s brother, Andrew Pfirrmann, came to visit our 
farm, and chanced to ask one time, ‘Why wouldn’t lucerne do 
well here?’ 

“Father answered: ‘It ought to do well,’ and Pfirrmann, 
sent at once to Ingelheim, Germany, a city in the Upper 
Palatinate on the Rhine across from Heidelberg, for some 
seed.” 

After Philip, then a boy, had plowed the land, his father 
seeded in the imported lucerne, more for experimental purposes 
than for the crop. 

“Father and his neighbors at that time did not recognize 
its importance to the community. 
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“Now it has been adopted as a staple crop and it has meant 
the redemption of thousands of acres of run down land. 

“For 54 years of the 57 since the day the acre of lucerne 
was planted, that same ground has been in alfalfa, and it 
has yielded a crop even when practically all grains and clover 
failed throughout the neighborhood. 

“In the 80’s and 90’s this whole community was hit by 
continued drought,” Schau said, but the alfalfa was little 
affected, because of its deep roots. 

“For 13 years after the first planting of alfalfa on the acre 
tract, it was allowed to flourish and it produced good crops 
of pasture each year through that period. Then it was 
plowed up, and the land planted to oats. The next year it was 
re-seeded to alfalfa which was not broken out until 1900, 
after 16 years had elapsed.” 

Philip Schau in 1900 sold the paternal farm to his brother, 
Jacob, now 84, who still makes his home there. Jacob Schau 
plowed up the alfalfa, planted oats one year, and then seeded 
the ground to alfalfa again. It was not reseeded until 1924. 

“Tt seems remarkable to me,” Schau said, “that it could 
continue to do well without fertilizer. It adapted itself to 
Michigan soil without bacterialization, counted by many 
essential.” 

Sandy soil, such as exists near Vicksburg, is ideal for alfaifa, 
according to Schau. It will not do well in clay soil. He 
told of seeing long alfalfa roots forced from the clay soil by 
alternate. thawing and freezing—literally falling out of the 
ground. 

Alfalfa really came into its own about 25 years ago, accord- 
ing to Schau. Farmers had been slow to see its worth, but 
shortly after the opening of the new century they began to 
plant it extensively, some for seed. 

Before that time his father and others had never grown the 
legume for seed. The senior Schau sent to Ingelheim the city 
of his nativity each time for seed. 

The Schaus came to America in 1853, living for one year in 
New York City. In the spring of 1854 they came to Kalamazoo 
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and lived at Water and Burdick Streets for five months, until 
September, when they moved to the present Schau farm. It 
was then near a 1,000 acre tract owned by John P. Pfirrmann, 
Philip’s uncle. 

Philip was the youngest of eight sons. There was one sister. 
They all have been farmers or land owners and have been 
prominently associated with farm problems in Cooper town- 
ship for more than a half century. 


Dear Editor: 

EFERRING to the article on the late Hon. Charles E. 
R Belknap in the spring number of Michigan History 
Magazine I wish to correct the following paragraph in the 
article on Ex-Congressman Belknap. 

Vol. 18 page 367 reads: 

“After he had served half his last term, his Democratic 
opponent, George Richardson, contested his seat, on the 
ground that the “pauper vote” of the soldiers’ home had 
carried the election. The Democrats who then controlled the 
house by a majority of three votes, ordered a recount; the 
soldiers home votes were thrown out, and Richardson was 
seated.” 

Mr. Belknap had not “served half his last term.” His term 
began March 4th 1893 and Congress convened in special 
session August 7 and Belknap started his contest by a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Burrows. (Congressional Record, vol. 25, 
part 1, page 202). 

The case came up again the next day and Dingley of Maine 
moved to refer the case to a special committee of five, which 
was lost by a yea and nay vote of 128 to 193. (Same vol., page 
237). 

Burrows then offered a substitute in favor of Belknap which 
was defeated on a yea and nay vote, 114 to 199 (page 237-8). 
Whereupon Mr. George F. Richardson was sworn in and the 
Belknap contest was referred to the committee on elections 
which did not report till February 1895, when the majority 
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reported against Belknap, only one of the fifteen members 
signing a minority report in his favor. No recount was ever 
ordered. 

I find no reference any place to the residents of the soldiers’ 
home at Grand Rapids, as “paupers,” for they are not, but 
honorable men who have earned all the state gives them and 
more. 

The supreme court of Michigan in the case of Wolcott vs. 
Holeomb, 97 Michigan 361, held that the Michigan Soldiers 
Home was an asylum and no elector either gained or lost a 
vote by being kept there. 

The majority opinion was written by Judge Grant, a colonel 
in the Civil War and a brave soldier himself, and a Re- 
publican. 

The Supreme courts of Ohio and New York had decided 
the same question in the same way. 

The Ohio case was in relation to the Soldiers home at Day- 
ton, Ohio, and came up in Vallandigham’s contested election 


to Congress which he won. 

I was present and spoke and voted on the Belknap-Richard- 
son case and I write this to correct a mistake, and an un- 
founded criticism of the Democratic party. 


THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK. 
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HE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A History. By Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
T baker, Edwards Professor of American History, Princeton Univer- 
sity. Scribners, N. Y., 1926, pp. 486. Price $5. 

A question often heard, “Where can I find in one volume an up-to- 
date and interesting history of our country?” is here answered. Prof. 
Wertenbaker has given us a great subject, fascinatingly handled. In 
the manner of the novelist he has selected the salient characters and 
dramatic moments and has made to live before us the moving story 
of the discovery, settlement, and expansion of America down to our 
own day, filled with populous cities, blooming farms, united, prosper- 
ous, powerful. In his hands history gathers interest and romance 
without sacrifice of truth or historical perspective. This volume is a 
signal success in its effort to reinvest the story of America with the 
charm which naturally and rightfully belongs to it. 


peat REstTRicTION. By Roy L. Garis, Associate Professor of 


Economics in Vanderbilt University. Macmillan, N. Y., 1927, pp. 
376. Price $4. 

“It has been my purpose,” says Professor Garis, ‘‘to trace the de- 
velopment of the opposition to immigration from the earliest colonial 
days to the present time. ... The accumulation of evidence has led 
me to believe in the necessity of immigration restriction. However, in 
tracing the development of the opposition to immigration and the legis- 
lation that has resulted therefrom, it has not been my purpose in this 
study to judge the merit and truthfulness of the causes of the opposi- 
tion and legislation. Hence, I have sought to point out only the parti- 
cular grounds on which these rest. For, it has been impossible in one 
volume to present the picture of developing opposition and at the 
same time to pass judgment thereon in any detailed manner. How- 
ever, the author will have accomplished his purpose if he causes a 
stimulation of interest in the problem by presenting this neglected 
side of the subject.” 

To understand present-day legislation, he says, one must appreciate 
the fact that every argument, every means of restriction, and every 
method of investigation used in recent years has been used or recom- 
mended at various times in our history for over a hundred years. 
Opposition to immigration is not a new thing. It began in colonial 
days and colonial laws. Demand for restriction and selection has 
grown stronger. Century-old prejudices have hung over. “How im- 
portant,” says the author, “is the task of every citizen to think 
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through the immigration question for himself, to free himself from bias, 
to seek only the truth.” The average man tends to think of the immi- 
gration problem in terms of himself or his immediate ancestry. 
Race prejudice has functioned strongly. It is rank folly, the author 
maintains, to attempt the solution of the problem in our day by century- 
old prejudices. 

On the other hand, the policy of the wide open door has threatened 
to jeopardize the distinctively American spirit in all phases of life. 
This is stated clearly in a foreword to this volume by Albert John- 
son, chairman of the national House Committee on immigration and 
naturalization—“Today,” says Mr. Johnson, “instead of a _ nation 
descended from generations of freemen bred to a knowledge of the 
principles of self-government, of liberty under law, we have a hetero- 
genous population no small proportion of which is sprung from races 
that, throughout the centuries, have known no liberty at all, and no 
law save the decrees of overlords and princes. In other words, our 
capacity to maintain our cherished institutions stands diluted by a 
stream of alien blood, with all its inherited misconceptions respect- 
ing the relationships of the governing power to the governed... . It 
is no wonder therefore that the myth of the melting pot has been 
discredited. . . . The day of unalloyed welcome to all peoples, the day 
of indiscriminate acceptance of all races, has definitely ended.” 

To whom shaJl America belong tomorrow, is the question for a solu- 
tion of which Mr. Garis’s book lays an intelligent foundation. A biblio- 
graphy of primary and secondary materials which have influenced legis- 
lation and public opinion about immigration especially in recent years, 
is given at the end of the book, and is very complete and valuable. 


ANDY MacDonaLp’s Man: A TALE OF THE MACKINAW FuR TRADE. By 
k ) R. Clyde Ford. Michigan School Service, Inc., Lansing, Mich., 
1929, pp. 207. Price $1.08; two or more copies 81 cents each. 

This story of the exploits of Sandy MacDonald’s man, woven 
through and through with the romance of the Mackinaw country, with 
all the elements of adventure, mystery, and heroism of pioneer days, 
will be eagerly read by “youngsters” old and young, as were the 
authors earlier volumes about Pontiac’s war, The White Captive and 
Camp Fire and Trail. The story opens just as James, a nephew of 
the fur trader Sandy MacDonald, accepts from his uncle a commission 
to outfit a brigade and “carry on” as a free trader among the Indians 
of the Great Northwest. We follow him into the wilderness, through 
perils and adventures, sharing with him the hardships of the long 
portage carries and the black flies and mosquitoes, help him gather 
the wild rice and build the log shanty, and listen around the evening 
camp fire to the legends and traditions told by friendly natives of 
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the forest. About us lurk other Indians with intentions not so friendly, 
allies of the great fur trade monopolies whose unwritten law is 
“Death to the free trader.” Here is a setting for “thrills and heart 
throbs,” and yet true to history. Prof. Ford has a singular gift for 
making the past live without distorting its reality. His style, simple 
and forceful, wins by not “putting on airs.” It would be hard to find 
a book better adapted for collateral reading in the grades along with 
general American history in this early period of westward exploration 
and trade. 


HE NorTHWEST Fur TrRaAvE, 1763-1800. (University of Illinois, 

STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, vol. 14, no. 3). By Wayne Ed- 
son Stevens, Ph.D. Published by the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
1926, pp. 204. 

Students of northwestern history will welcome this excellent mono- 
graph about the fur trade in the last half of the eighteenth century 
—the years in which the domination of France was being replaced by 
the enterprise of British and American traders, and the latter were 
dividing the spoils between them. Dr. Stevens has examined his sources 
with care and he has presented his conclusions in an interesting and 
readable form. He has drawn together information which has been 
made public in several recent books and articles upon aspects of the 
fur trade and he has made an important original contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. The material has been difficult to collect, 
for the Northwest in those years was connected by geography, by 
political allegiance, and by commerce with various centers, and the 
reports upon it are widely scattered. These have been carefully 
sought out, so far at least as they are accessible upon the North 
American continent, and a true synthesis has been made of the 
knowledge so gleaned. The result is a continuous narrative of the 
developing trade and its influence upon the political division of western 
America. No trace of national prejudice is anywhere discernible, al- 
though the ashes of old controversies are frequently stirred. The ex- 
cessive use of quotation and lengthy footnotes has been avoided, yet 
the work is carefully documented. The editorial work is good and the 
bibliography more than usually valuable, for it includes brief descrip- 
tive comments upon all the manuscript sources and upon many of the 
printed books. No maps are included—a real misfortune, for inter- 
esting contemporary maps and sketches must have been included 
among the documents which Dr. Stevens used. In such a study 
maps of the period are more illuminating than modern maps, be- 
cause boundary discussions were settled by contemporary geographical 
knowledge. For example, the Mitchell map (Faden edition), which is 
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known to have been used for the treaty of Versailles, shows with 
graphic clearness the prevailing ignorance about the sources of the 
Mississippi and explains the confusion in describing the section of 
the boundary. 

In a few particulars the book is, perhaps, open to criticism. The 
present reviewer has found “Fort Chartres,” rather than “Fort de 
Chartres” (p. 25), in contemporary documents, but the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not an age of punctilious spelling and proper names in 
America were notoriously variable. On page 70 Dr. Stevens gives 
rise to some confusion by stating that the British ministry agreed 
on September 1, 1782, that the boundary of Canada should be the 
narrow limits ascribed to the province before the Quebec Act.. The 
ministry did not at any time go as far as this, although Oswald was 
ready to concede it. When the ministers mentioned the boundary of 
1763, they referred to the line of the Alleghenies, which by the proc- 
lamation of 1763 separated the Atlantic colonies from the Indian 
reservation. By this suggestion the British parried the American de- 
mand for a line through Lake Nipissing; the boundary finally selected 
was a true compromise between these extreme claims. In the chapter 
on the organization of the fur trade on pages 122 to 124, Dr. Stevens 
has described the “commercial hierarchy” in the fur trade, from the 
great London merchant to the “petty trader who bargained with the 
Indians in the wilderness, living more like a savage than a white 
man.” One is left wondering how to find a place in this system for 
such men as Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Alexander Henry, or even 
Peter Pond—genuine traders every one of them, who preferred the life 
of the prairies to the narrow respectability of a counting house. These 
names represent the western fur trade to many who never heard of 
the merchant princess. of London and Montreal. If the explorer- 
trader had not been in a measure typical, the Canadian fur trade 
would not have been carried so far into the western territories. In this 
chapter the author has, perhaps, been tempted to simplify his facts too 
much, to classify too rigidly, and to present as comparatively perma- 
nent mere phases of development in a rapidly changing industry. Some 
of the obscurity noted on page 139 about the origins of the North- 
west Company has been cleared away in an article by H. A. Innis, 
published in the Canadian Historical Review for December, 1927, where 
the beginnings of the company are traced back to 1775. But none of 
these suggestions invalidates any of the author’s major premises; 
they may be more accurately described as comment than as criticism. 

It would seem that Dr. Stevens used British sources only in so far 
as copies have been accessible in Canada and America. There is, of 
course, a wealth of material which has not yet been completely copied 
or calendared. One volume of the Hardwicke Papers in the British 
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Museum (Additional MSS 35915) is a mine of information about the 
fur trade and the interests of the Canadian merchants. (Some of 
the correspondence has been printed by W. S. Wallace in his Maseres 
Letters.) Isolated documents in the Neweastle and Hardwicke col- 
lections are pertinent to this study. The Murray Papers, of which 
photographie facsimiles are on file in the Canadian Archives, contain 
some information not available elsewhere about the beginnings of 
British trade in the Province of Quebec. The Appendiax to the British 
Counter Case, 1912 has documents from private collections not at the 
disposal of the general public. And at the Public Record Office three 
series of documents would be of great interest in this connection. The 
reports from the commanders in chief in C.O. 5 give the best con- 
secutive account of the western posts during the early years of Dr. 
Stevens’ period. The commander in chief was jointly responsible 
with the superintendent of Indian affairs for the administration of 
the western territories, and, except during certain years of the 
Revolutionary War, he received frequent reports from the officers in 
charge of frontier posts. The minutes of the Board of Trade with 
their subsidiary files are worth consulting for the years from 1763 to 
1768, when the board was especially active. It is here, for example, that 
one finds the best clues as to the influence of the “Canada merchants” 
upon government policy. And, in connection with the treaty 
negotiations of 1782 and 1783, the Foreign Office records contain much 
more detailed information than is indicated in the formal treaty 
papers. The use of these and other British sources might have altered 
to some extent the emphasis in a discussion of the western fur trade; 
it would not have changed radically the conclusions to which the 
author has been led by the sources he has used. The history of British 
mercantile enterprise in Canada—-which Dr. Stevens has discussed 
almost to the neglect of trade from the “old colonies’”—would have 
been supplemented, and, especially, its political affiliations would have 
been made clearer. The “Canada merchants” in London were organ- 
ized first in a charitable effort on behalf of the sufferers from the 
Montreal fire of 1765; they appeared frequently in correspondence 
about the redemption of. French paper money in Canada; and they 
are referred to several times in the Board of Trade records. But, 
powerful as they were at intervals, they had little influence upon the 
territorial arrangements of 1783. These were determined by other 
considerations of foreign and domestic policy, and the merchants had 
to content themselves with securing favorable modifications of the terms 
in the subsequent Jay treaty. 

A further use of British sources might have greatly enriched this 
study. The attempt to analyze those European issues which often 
determined the course of events in western America would have made 
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as interesting reading for the European as for the American student. 
It was this feature more than any other which made the reputation 
of Alvord’s Mississippi Valley in British Politics. It seems unfortunate 
that Dr. Stevens, who is an avowed disciple of Alvord, did not follow 
the same method. Some answer might then have been found for the 
more general questions which puzzle the reader after the last page 
of this book has been turned. Why, for example, were the wishes 
of the merchants seriously considered by some ministries and ignored 
by others? The present study indicates the steadily growing wealth 
and power of the Canadian fur merchants. This is, of course, true, 
but some ministries were more sensitive than others to mercantile 
opinion. There were, moreover, different theories about British com- 
merce. Economic opinion was changing; by many the enlargement of 
overseas markets was regarded as more important than the acquisition 
of new territory; the fur trade in American hands would aceord with 
British interests, because American traders would buy British goods 
and the British taxpayer would be spared the expense of keeping up 
the western posts. It would be interesting to know how this conception 
of economic interest fluctuated with the opinion that ownership of terri- 
tory was the only guarantee of continued trade. Government land 
policy was another important consideration. If, as Shelburne thought, 
crown lands might be used to solve revenue problems or to meet other 
obligations of the government, as, for example, the Loyalist claims, 
the ownership of the territory assumed a new aspect. Dr. Stevens 
has not tackled the relation of the fur trade to the most pressing of 
all considerations-—the discovery in America of a source of revenue 
from which to meet the expense of administering the country. Was the 
fur trade in this respect an asset or a liability, and what attempts 
were made to tax it? And, to mention a still wider issue, how did 
the western fur trade reflect the gradual abandonment by France of 
her overseas possessions and commerce, as she became more absorbed 
in her internal problems? It would be unfair to imply that Dr. 
Stevens has not referred to these questions. He mentions them oc- 
casionally, but he nowhere gives them more than passing consideration. 
There is, certainly, a danger of sacrificing unity of treatment in 
discussing a subject in its broader aspects, but such matters give a book 
its wider public. Who is to discuss them in their relation to American 
history if American historians neglect them, and who but a few 
students of local history will be interested if wider problems are 
brushed aside? One feels, mcreover, that Dr. Stevens could have 
done them, justice, if only he had cared to widen the scope of his 
work.—Reviewed by Marjorie G. Jackson, in Minnesota History. 
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UNGER FIGHTERS. By Paul de Kruif, author of Microbe 
Hunters. Illustrated by Zgdig. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 
pp. 377. Price $3.50. 

Michigan is proud to claim the author of these two volumes as a 
native son. It is not often that a book of science which wins popular 
acclaim can also pass muster with scientists. Paul de Kruif has 
achieved this difficult feat twice. He has put into these volumes the 
glow of his own fine enthusiasm. Hunger Fighters reads like a romance. 
And why not? Where could the essentials of heroism and adventure 
be more abundant than in the lives of the men and women who at 
the call of science have set out to fight the plagues and blights that 
have wrought havoc with America’s food supply? Forgotten, courage- 
ous, stubborn men and women who by using their wits, their horse- 
sense, their hunches, have gambled with nature, often at the risk of 
their lives, for humanity. 

There are four distinct episodes in the drama of Hunger Fighters 
as Paul de Kruif unfolds it before us. In Book One he tells of the 
struggle to establish wheat on the continent of North America. Book 
Two recounts the efforts to protect the American meat supply; no 
fiction could furnish more intense reading than all the section devoted 
to Marion Dorset and his fight against hog cholera. In Book Three 
is told the story of Indian maize; here again the fruits of scientific 
labor are made vivid and achievement is glorified in the telling until 
we cannot help knowing that the characters in this human drama are to 
Paul de Kruif objects of sincere hero worship. Part Four is the story 
of Joseph Goldberger, who risked the lives of himself, his wife, and 
his mates to prove that the disease known as Pellagra is nothing but 
a “hidden hunger,” to be cured with a few ounces of fresh meat and 
a quart of milk a day. 

Popular enthusiasm for natural science is well grounded in its 
achievements. The demand for popularization of the technical fields 
that are most closely associated with human welfare is characteristic 
of this stirring period of transition upon which we have entered. 
Readers will acknowledge gratefully the very fine service which Paul 
de Kruif has rendered in this latest book. 


ERE MARQUETTE: Priest AND PIONEER. By Agnes Repplier. 
Decorations by Harry Cimino. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Ince., N. 
Y., 1929, pp. 298. Price $3.00. 

Though experts in American history mdorse its essential accuracy, 
this is no documented record of an historic period, but a moving story 
of heroism, self-abnegation and superhuman devotion. The story is 
not a new one, but is presented in a new manner. Only a few people 
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have read those wells of information, The Jesuit Relations, and very 
many have not read Parkham, whose guidance Miss Repplier acknowl- 
edges on almost every page. And while the name of Marquette can 
never be forgotten, especially in our part of North America, it is doubt- 
less well that a book of this popular type, generous, appreciative and 
discriminating should appear from time to time to help keep alive 
the historic sense of the general reader, and perhaps to shame, even a 
little, a luxury-loving generation. Miss Repplier’s lively, charming, 
slightly satiric style of treatment lessens perhaps our realization of 
the stark horrors of the situation of these pioneers of the Cross—Jesuit 
and Recollet—in the lodges of the often treacherous Indians, for whom 
she has an eloquent and oft-repeated good word, based largely on the 
tu quoque argument that we are all savages, at least collectively. 

When Marquette came upon the scene in 1666, after years of prepara- 
tion and longing for the missionary life, the way had been paved, the 
fierce opposition of the aborigines to some extent overcome and the 
interpenetration of tribes and peoples had spread a vague general knowl- 
edge of the extent of the eastern part of the Continent. The arrival of 
Pére Jacques Marquette is briefly entered on the journals of the Jesuit 
Society in Quebec, and we learn that twenty days later, but twenty- 
five pages further on in the narrative, he had gone to Three Rivers 
to enter on the study of the Montagnais language. The Indian dialects 
had been the insurmountable obstacle for many a learned Jesuit, but 
Pére Marquette’s aptitude for mastering tongues had been his great 
distinction, and within a few years he learned six Indian dialects. “In 
all of them he could make himself understood. In some of them he 
could be persuasive. And persuasiveness was a winning card.” When 
Joliet planned the expedition in search of the almost legendary Mis- 
sissippi, the logical, available, spiritually eager companion of his quest 
was Pére Marquette. Whether their finding of the great river should 
be regarded as a discovery or a rediscovery, and what place each filled 
in the expedition is an important, if somewhat labored, part of the 
book, but it has no essential bearing on our attitude toward these 
heroes. Their adventure, with all its disappointments, was its own 
reward. They builded better than they knew. 

Miss Repplier discusses at length Father Marquette’s part in this 
expedition and takes issue with the learned Dominican, Father Steck, 
who, she feels, deals unjustly with Marquette in his recent study of the 
Joliet-Marquette expedition. At any rate his book comes too late to 
affect seriously the place in our history of this gallant and unassuming 
priest pioneer whose years in this country were filled with loneliness 
and bitter hardship, and whose fortitude and devotion assure him that 
recognition which valor deserves.—R. E. C. in Library Service (D. 
P:; EB.) 





